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FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


A NEW SERIAI 
5 ee 7 } 


We ( ence in this nu er 


ties : 
of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NE\ SPAPER th, i nh) ication of a 

, . . , 7 
powerful original story, entitled, 


“THE TYRANNY OF FATE,” 
by Anni Duffe l, the Author of 
“In the Meshes,” ‘‘ The Schaffus- 
expressly for our columns, is char- 
act 7 ize d by all the be auty of style : 
variety of incidents and st ihing 
peculiar iti s of plot, which hav 
marked Miss Duff li’s pre vious 
productions, and 80 vivid is the 
interest which wt excites from the 
outset, that no one who reads the 
initial chapter will fail to follow 
the story to the end. Persons who 
desire to secure this remarkabi 
novel in its original form should 
send intheir subscriptions at once. 


THE INAUGURAL. 

fYF\HE Inaugural 
| Gartield is characterized by the broad 
and catholic spirit which has dis- 
tinguished nearly all his discussions of im- 
portant public questions. He reaflirms the 


eupremacy of the nation and its laws; 
pledges himself to carry out the sound 


financiai principles which he has hitherto | 


advocated, and which constitute the basis 
of our existing policy; declares that the 
only cure for the evils of bad government 
is to be found in universal education and 
the protection of the purity and freedum of 
the ballot by all the constitutional power 
of the Nation and of the States; promises 
to the blacks of the South the full and 
equal protection of the Constitution and 


the laws ; denounces Mormonism as a crime | 


against civilization, which should be re- 
strained by the authority of Congress; 
urges the establishment of the civil ser- 
vice upon the basis of laws calculated to 


secure stability and fidelity; and, finally, | 


declares that it will be the purpose of his 
administration ‘‘ to maintain the authority, 
and, in ail places within its jurisdiction, to 
enforce obedience to all the laws, of the 
Union, in the interests of the people; to 
demand rigid economy in ali the expendi- 
tures of the Government, and to. require 
the honest and faithful service of all exe- 


cutive officers, remembering that the offices | 


were created, not for the benefit of incum- 
beuts or their supporters, but for the ser- 
vice of the Government.” 

The new President begins well. It will 
be fortunate for himself and the country if 
he shall succeed in carrying out, efficiently 
‘and faithfully, the programme he has laid 
down. 


THE REFUNDING BILL. 


| heres the failure of President Hayes 

to veto the infamous River and 
Harbor grab is to be lamented, the prompt 
aud decisive interposition of his negative 
in the case of the Refunding Bill ce:tainly 
entitles him to public approbation. That 
Act embodied a positive menace to the 
financial and business interests of the 
country, and for the Executive to have 
permitted it to become a law would have 
amounted to a neglect of official obiiga- 
tions altogether indefenaib!e. 

We cannot say that we have been sur- 
prised at the course of the majority in 
Congress, who arejresponsible for the pas- 
sage of this Bill. Indeed, we find it per- 
fectly natural that a Congress which 
believes in the depreciated silver dollar, 
as being worth a hundred cents because it 
is legislatively declared to be worth that 
much, in spite of facts and commercial 
quotations to the contrary, should be 
ready to believe that a three per cent. bond, 


a3 the basis of banking, might be thrust | 


on national banks by the mere power 
of a coercive mandate. If a silver dollar 
worth only eighty-seven cents is good 
enough for the ‘‘bloated bor.d- holder,” 
why +hould not a depreciated bond be good 
enough for the ‘‘money sharks” who 
fatten on the profits of the national bank 
system? And it does not surprise us that 
the fallacy of this logic should be any more 
obscure to the mind of the ‘‘average Con- 
pressman” in the case of a bond than in 
the case of a silver dollar; for, as the 
proved undesirableness of the silver dollar 


Address of President | 
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has wrought no change in the opinions of 
those who predicted its popularity, we can 
but see that men who believe in the ‘‘ fiat” 
power of a legislative decree as the con- 
trolling element of monetary 
and for 


in sovereign contempt for facts, 


the logic of facts as well as for the logicof | 


reason, 

Whether, in the existing state of the 
money market of the United States, it 
would be possible to float a three per cent. 
bond at par, is a question as to which we 
venture no positive opinion, although we 
have previously avowed our doubt as to 
the practicability of the experiment; and 
the doubt brooding over the problem in the 
minds of our wisest financiers has seemed 
to us a sufficient reason for nct entering on 
such an experimental test, at the risk of a 
failure involving the loss of millions to 
the Federal Treasury. 


into the form of a law, by requiring the 
national banks to bur these bonds as their 
sole security for the nutes which they cir- 
culated, and for the public moneys which 
they shall receive, it was easy to predict 


that this sign of alarm would spread from | 


Congress to the remotest bounds of the 
land, wherever there was an institution 
| liable to have the freedom of its action con- 
| trolled by duress, to the surrender of its 
rights and the sacrifice of its interests. 
For, if this compulsory Act imported any- 
thing, it imported a latent conviction in 
the mind of the Congressional coercionist 
that a three per cent. bond, if left to rise 
or fall according to its own specific gravity, 
could not be floated without the cork of a 
legislative ‘‘fiat’’ tied to the piece of paper 
| on which it is printed. But such a ‘ fiat” 
was the open confession of its frailty in 
point of buoyancy, and, therefore, defeated 
the very object of its enactment. 

The men who thus tamper with the na- 
tural and normal credit of our public se- 
curities might be charged with a criminal 
recklessness if it were not more charitable 
to ascribe their conduct to ignorance, and 
to the effect ofa blinding prejudice against 
the whole national bank system. The entire 
paper currency of the country is based on 
the credit of the Government, and the 
specie value of this currency is also based 
on the credit of the Government. For, 
with $346,000,000 of paper currency in 
United States notes, and with $350,000,000 
in national bank notes, it is obvious that 
the convertibility of this immense sum 
into specie cannot rest on the $140,000,000 
of gold coin and _ bullion, 
$47,000,000 of silver dollars which are 
| stored away in the vaults of the Treasury. 
The whole security of the country for the 
maintenance of that precarious thing which 
we eall ‘‘resumption” depends upon the 
power vested in the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by the Act of January 14th, 1875, which 
gives him permission to sell Government 
bonds bearing 4, 44, or 5 per cent. interest, 
| to any amount necessary for the purpose of 
redeeming the United States notes which 
may be presented at the Treasury. But 
this permission is coupled with the condi- 
tion that the bonds sold for this purpose 
must be soldat par. And hence any legisla- 
| tion which tends to disturb the money 
| market of the country is legislation which 
lays its ax directly at the root of the public 
| credit, and ‘lerefure directly at the root of 

‘‘resumption.” Can it be that the Re- 
funders of the ‘‘ three per cent.” faith were 
aiming indirectly at this direct result of 
their action, if it should bear the evil fruits 
which some men predict ? 

| In reasoning in this wise as tu the im- 
| policy of the coercive feature ingrafted on 
| the Refunding Bill, we imply no approval 
of the haste with which so many national 
banks sought to escape from the clutches 
of the impending measure by the peremp- 
tory and sudden surrender of their ciicula- 
tion. It may be that their action in the 
preni-es, however natural, was prompted 





by precipitanecy of resolution rather than | 


by wisdom of counsel; but it is the duty of 
judicious legislators to avoid the occasions 
as well as the causes of offense in matters 
of public policy. And it was not the least 
among the occasions of offense given by 
this unwise Refunding Bill that it prob- 
ably opened the way for a new exacerba- 


tion of political feeling against the na- | 


tional banks, and for a new crusade in 
favor of legaltender notes to be issued 
directly by the Government. It is a for- 
tunate thing for the country that the Presi- 
dent had wisdom and firmness enough to 
annihilate the whole audacious scheme by 
one decisive blow. 


| PROSPECTS FOR THE SPRING 
TRADE 


| A CCEPTING simply as an article of faith | 


the possibility of something Hike Spring 
weather in a few weeks, it is worth while, 
at this time, to consider briefly the pros- 
pects for the Spring trade. There appears 


to be noreason to doubt that the volume of 
commercial tranaactions this Spring wii! 
be larger than has been known for some 
years. The past long and severe Winter has 
proved such an obstacle to transportation 


value are | 
privileged to hold their monetary opinions | 


But when a majority | 
in Congress proceeded to enact this doubt | 


or on the} 
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| both by land and water, that the supplies 
or merchandise at the interior marts are 
undoubtedly much smaller than at this 
time last year, and the dullness of trade, 
which has been so noticeable in numerous 
branches of commerce here for many weeks 
past, may be reasonably attributed to the 
impossibility of forwarding goods to their 
| destination with anything like dispatch. 
It may be questioned whether a like em- 
bargo has been laid upon trade with the 
West and Northwest for many years. Our 
merchants are constantly 
auiries from Western cities concerning 
goods that were shipped many weeks ago; 
the commercial highways are choked with 
rich merchandise. There is, according!y, 
but one wish expressed in the trade circles 
of New York, and that is for mild, Spring 
weather and the disappearance of the snow 
in the West. 
road earnings, and snow has checked or 
restricted business in all the distributing 
marts on the Atlantic seaboard. 
| The country was never more prosperous 
than to-day, and there appears to be but 
one danger, the danger of discounting the 
| wealth of the future and over-trading, the 
folly of which, it would seem, ought never 
| to be forgotten while history records the 
| disasters of 1873. There can be ro natural 
| stringency of the money market in the 


| perity, and there cent monetary excitement 
can scarcely havearecurrence. If it dues, 


receiving in- | 


Snow has reduced the rail- | 


they are better able to purchase both neces- 
saries and luxuries than they have been for 
many years. And when it is added that 
the mass of our population engaged in 
other pursuits are fully as prosperous as 
for several years past, if not more so, 
there remains little to be said on this sub- 
ject. It is hoped that the present expec- 
tations of our mercantile community may 
be fully realized. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
CONFERENCE. 

bag or seems to be good reason to be- 

lieve that the efforts of France and the 
United States will reeult in another mone- 
tary conference. Italy and Russia have 
already given assurances that they will be 
represented, and Germany approves the 
proposition for another meeting, with an 
earnestness which is in striking contrast 
with her very marked indifference two 
years ago. In fact, the total failure of the 
Convention of 1878 was chargeablein a great 


| measure to the influence which Germany's 


midst of our present unexampled pros- | 


it will become the duty of legislators to} 


address themselves to the solution of a 
problem which is, perhaps, not as difficult 
| as it appears at the first glance. 

But, standing on the threshold of a new 
| season, a season which will be more than 
| ordinarily welcome this year, it may be 
| well to inquire how much progress has 


already been made in the trade for 1881. | 


| Turning to the Custom House diary on the 
subject, it is gratifying to notice that the 


export movement is on a liberal scale, the | 


value of the shipments from this port alone, | 


since January Ist, being no less than 
$66,000,000, against $54,000,000 for a like 
period in 1880. To particularize a little, 
the exports of wheat have approximated 
5,000,000 bushels already, against a little 
over 4,000,000 for the same period, last 
year; of flour 900,000 barrels, against 
500,000 barrels for the first two months of 
18$0; of bacon and ham 93,400,000 pounds, 
an increase of 20,000,000 pounds compared 
| with the same time last year; of lard, 
46,000,C00 pounds, against only 34,000.000 
pounds last year; of cheese, 15,000,000 
pounds, showing an important gain ; of 
|gotton goods, 22,000 packages, against 
16,000 packages last year, the present ex- 
ports being almost unprecedented; and, 
finally, of King Cotton himself, the magni- 
ficent and unprecedented total of 2,950,000 
tales—worth at least $120,C00,000—a clear 
gain of 400,000 bales as compared with the 
same period last year. There are even 
more eloquent figures illustrative of the 
magnitude of our present foreign trade, and 
they may be here given, though the period 
covers a year instead of the two months we 
have briefly reviewed, and they relate, 
moreover, to the whole country. It ap- 
pears, then, from the official statistics that 
the value of the exports of merchandise and 
specie from the United States during the 
fiscal year ended January 31st, was no less 
than $912,7095,000, showing an increase of 
$115,000, 000. 

In referring to the export trade, the 
trouble in France with American pork is 
naturally recalled. It is to bé greatly re- 
gretted that this outlet for an important 
part of our surplus supply of bacon and 
pork bids fair to be permanently cut off, 
through the dishonesty of a certain class of 
merchants, who, in this instance, have 
done a real injury to the country. There 
has latterly been some disposition mani- 
fested in England, also, to exclude American 
hog products through fear of trichinosis ; but 
| the idea, it now appears, has been aban- 
|doned. Hog-packing rauks next to grain 
| culture in many States of the West, as 
| every one knows, and every care shou!d be 
| taker? to conduct the trade on equitable 
principles. So conducted, it is a matter 
for congratulation that the industry has tuis 
year reached unprecedented proportions. 

It is noticeable that the exports of pe- 
| troleum are much smaller than last year; 
but this is due to a tax imposed on imports 
of the oil by the German Government. A 
marked falling-off in the receipts of corn 
at this port is a tribute to the superior 
terminal facilities of Baltimore, which ia 
taking this trade from us, and a suggestive 
commentary on the lack of enterprise in 
this direction here. But these are, after 
all, trifling drawbacks, compared with the 
many encouraging features of the trade at 
this port, thus far, and need not be dwelt 
upon at this time. 
| In conclusion, it may be reiterated that 
the Spring trade, foreign and domestic, in 
|all kinds of merchandise, promises to be 
| unusually large, and, it may be added, at 
remunerative prices. The agricultural 
community, the van of the producing class, 
have been favored, as is well known, with 
rich harvests for several years, they have 











refusal to participate in the conference 
had upon the action of the other Powers, 
notably in the case of France. There can 
be no doubt that the questions which will 
come under consideration at the proposed 
meeting are every day assuming more and 
more importance in the aflaire of every 
commercial country. It is equally certain 
that no nation can decide them for itself 
unless it would withdraw entirely from all 
intercourse with other countries. The re- 
sults of independent legislation—each na- 
tion setting up a law for itself—have been 
hitherto altogether disastrous. The Latin 
Union suspending the coinage of silver, and 
Germany making forced gales of its silver, 
have caused a great depreciation in the 
price of that metal, all the more serious 
because of the fluctuations which attended 
the decline, and which very perceptibly af- 
fected the commercial dealings between 
gold-using and eilver-using countries. 
Should a cettlement of existing differences 
be much longer postponed, the most serious 
complications may arise. Both Germany 
and France are dangerously near a mone- 
tary revolution, and the United States, with 
a continued coinage of $2,000,000 silver 
per month, in the event of an adverse bal- 
ance of trade, would be found so closely 
approaching a silver standard that its situ- 
ation would be hazardous in the extreme. 
While it is not altogether probable that 
the convention will decide unanimously in 
favor of bi-metallism, there is no doubt that 
there will be fewer champions of a uni- 
versal gold standard than were presentat the 
Conference of 1878. Even England, which 
favors that standard within its own border, 
is anxious that the demonetization of silver 
shall go no further. In fact, its trade with 
India, which uses silver exclusively, has 
suffered considerably from the fluctuations 
in the price of silver, caused by the legisla- 
tion in other countries against that metal. 
The idea of a universal gold standard 
seems to be well nigh abandoned, and the 
question now is rather, whether each coun- 
try shall for itself regulate the relations 
of the two metals, or all shall unite in fix- 
ing a ratio which will be universally recog- 
nized. The importance which silver holds 
in the monetary system of the world is so 
great that, were it to be deprived entirely 
of its money qualifications, international 
trade would be most disastrously attected. 
From figures compiled by the Director 
of the Mint it appears that nearly 
$2,500,000,000 of silver are now in cir- 
culation in the principal countries of the 
world. Of this amount nearly $2, 100,000,000 
are full legal-tender, less than $500,000,000 
having a limited legal-tender quality only. 
The entire specie circulation is lees than 
$5,500,000,000, so that nearly one-half of 
the metallic money in use consists of 
silver. What would be the result of cutting 
down the coin circulation of the world one- 
half it is not difficult to foresee, although 
impossible to estimate. The universal 
demonetization of silver would have an 
influence more widespread than is ordi- 
narily supposed. Although only one coun- 
try—India—uses silver exclusively, there 
are sixteen countries using silver as well 
as gold, both having full legal-tender capa- 
city. India has a population of 190,663,623 
people, and its silver circulation amounts 
to $1,015,000,000. The sixteen bi-metallic 
countries have an aggregate population 
of 276,000,000, and a full legal - tender 
silver circulation of $1,045,697,480. In- 
cluding India, the population of the silver- 
using countries is nearly 477,200,733, with 
asilver circulation of nearly $2,061,000,000. 
Only nine countiies use gold exclusively, and 
theiraggregate population is only 55,527.0U0, 
less than one-eighth as many people as use 
silver. Even in the gold-using countries 
there are $126,654, 747 silver in circulation, 
having a limited legal-tender capacity. 
The full legal-tender silver in circulation 
in all the countries is over seventy per 
cent. of the amount of gold in use, while 
the aggregate silver circulation, full and 
limited legal-tender, is within fifteen per 
cent. a8 much as gold. Great Britain, 
which is the most steadfast in its adher- 
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1881.| 
silver circulating as limited legal-tender, 
or nearly one-seventh of its entire specie 
circulation. However adverse the proposed 
convention may be to advocating a unl- 
versal double standard, there is little chance 
of its declaring in favor of a single gold 
standard, and there is no possibility that 
such a recommendation could be carried 
out in any event. 


The United States is interested as much | 


as any other country in the practical settle- 
ment of the monetary controversy. Its 
stock of metals on January Ist, 1881, con- 
sisted of gold, $486,683,019, and silver, 
$163,860,633, a total of $650,543,682, more 
than one quarter of the aggregate being 
silver. 
ver from its mines in 1880, and during the 
five yeats preceding an average of about 
$38,000,000 per annum. As a silver pro- 
ducing country the interests of the United 
States lie in the use of that metal as 
money. From 1851 to 1881 it has pro- 
duced $425,000,000, or about 15 per cent. 
of the entire production of the world dur- 
ing that period. Aside from its interests 
as a producer, this country is pursuing a 
financial policy which can be successful 
only through the co-operation of other 
countries. It is coining silver at a ratio i 

gold of 1 to 16, while the market value is 
only 1 to 18, thus forcing into circulation a 
debased coin. 

Should France, Germany, Italy and other 
leading nations of Europe unite with the 
United States in fixing a ratio between the 
metals and resume the coinage of silver, 
the course of this country will be plain 
If no such co-operation can be obtained, it 
will be a perilous undertaking for the 


United States to pursue its present policy | 


of coining silver dollars, worth at the 
market rate much leas than their face 
value. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


HE Coercion Bill has passed the House | 


of Lords, and, having received the royal 
assent, is now a law. Lord Beaconsfield 
based his support of the Bill on the ground 
that it was necessary to enable the Govern- 
ment to protect the Queen from ‘foreign 
conspirators,”” and Earl Spencer, in the 
same vein, spoke of the rebellion as 
fomented in America. This imputation is, 
of course, unjust, but, in view of the course 
of some American newspapers and the pro- 
ceedings of some Irish patriots who have 
sought the hospitality of our shores, the 
suspicion of their lordships is, perhaps, 
not unnatural. If there wre any American 
emissaries engaged in stirring up discon- 
tent and stimulating revolt in Ireland, by 
all means let them be arrested and pun- 
ished as they deserve. Now that the Gov- 
ernment is armed with full authority for 
the suppression of all forms of sedition, 
the more violent agitators are everywhere 
abating their revolutionary clamor, and 
there are indicatiuns of a general break-up 
of the Land League organization. Many 
treasurers and secretaries of local branches 
of the League have resigned; the pay- 
ment of rent is becoming general, even in 
the most disturbed districts, and there is 
little difficulty now in serving writs. The 
removal of the League funds to a foreign 
country is regarded by tenants with sus- 
picion, and the alarm of the leaders, who 
talked so bravely when they incurred no 
risk, has also helped to shake confidence 
in the League. 

In the House of Commons the Arms 
Bill, aimed at the semi-military organiza- 
tions of the Home Rulers, is making fa- 
vorable progress. It prohibits the pos- 
session or carrying of arms, except by 
license; permits the search of houses from 
sunrise to sunset, and empowers the au- 
thorities to prohibit and to regulate the 
importation and sale of arms, dynamite 
and nitro-glycerine, The maximum pen- 
alty on summary conviction is three 
months’ imprisonment, without hard labor. 
The Bill is to remain in force five years, 
and its application to the disaffected Irish 
districts, even without the Coercion Act, 
will not only give a fatal blow to the exist- 
ing conspiracy, but render any armed revolt 
impossible while the proposed remediable 
land measures are having fair and honest 
trial. 

Mr. Parnell’s conduct in hurrying away 
to Paris when the passage ot the Coercion 
Act became assured was so sharply cri- 
ticised, that his friends felt obliged to de- 
mand his return. He accordingly made 
his appearance in the House on Thursday 
last, but without eliciting the applause 
heretofore bestowed by his followers, Mr. 
Dillon has already demonstrated his inca- 
pacity for the leadership by violent and 
revolutionary utterances in the debate on 
the Arms Bill, in which he defended his 
advice to the Irish to use arms, and de- 
clared that if he were an Irish farmer he 
would keep a rifle to shoot landlords, and 
expressed a wish that the Irish had pro- 
claimed civil war. These declarations were 
promptly and decisively rebuked by Sir 
William Harcourt and others, and two of 
the prominent Home Rulers disavowed all 
sympathy with Mr. Dillon’s language and 
their opposition to al) ille;.! means for 


It produced over $40,000,000 sil- 
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| promoting the League agitation. It is be-| leadership which they have enjoyed for | 


coming more and more evident that the 
League leadership in Parliament lacks co- 
herency as well as sagacity. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


5 le reverse sustained by the British arms 

in South Africa has created a profound 
sensation in England, and there is a general 
demand for more vigorous measures against 
the insurgent Boers. The gravity of the dis- 
aster consists not merely in the death of Gen 
eral Colley and many of his gallant officers 


and the annihilation of the greater portion of 
the Lritish force, but in the stimulating effect 
which their victory will have upon the in- | 
| Surgents. who are fighting for their homes 
and their liberties, and who will struggle all 


the more bravely and persistently because of 
their success in their first serious engage- 
ment. Of course they will be subdued in the 
end—* the power of the British arms must 
be vindicated at any cost’’—but the conflict 
will necessarily be more prolonged and 
costly than it would have been had General 
Colley conducted his campaign with greater 
prudence. The Dutch throughout South 
\frica generally sympathize with, and may 
feel encouraged to come actively to 
help of. the Boers. and in this event the 
waste of life and treasure may reach a magni- 
tude which has not been at all anticipated. 
The latest reports represent that Sir Frederick 
Roberts, who succeeds General Colley, will 
have a force of twenty thousand men for 
future operations. The Boer commander, in 
an interview with a correspondent who 
visited his camp, declared that the people of 
the Transvaal are quite prepared to accept a 
scheme of African confederation, provided 
that they are left entirely to themselves. 

The Ambassadors who have been shilly- 
shallying at Constantinople over the Greek 
question, each acting on his own hook, have 
at length determined to act collectively, and 
now we may expect to see the whole ground 
gone over again to no purpose whatever. 
Meanwhile, Greece stan’s firmly by her de- 
mand that the decree of the Berlin Conference 
shall be faithfully carried out, and it is difficult 
to see how the Powers, if they have any re- 
gard at all for justice and fair play, can evade 
or break the force of that demand. Thgre is 
an intimation that the Porte, regarding war as 
inevitable, is seeking to prolong the negotia 
tions until expected military stores and equip- 
ments from the United States have arrived. 
The Albanians are said to be causing the Porte 
fresh anxiety by their menacing attitude ; 
and disturbances are reported from various 
parts of the Turkish dominions, such as fight- 
ing with the Arabs in Yemen, and difficulties 
between the Druses and the Pasha of Hauraro. 
The Greek Chamber of Deputies has passed a 
Bill authorizing naturalized foreigners to serve 
in the army with the rank they held in the 
army of their own country. 

A draft of an ordinance for the creation of 
an Economic Council for the whole of Ger- 
many has been submitted to the Federal 
Council by Prince Bismarck. Meanwhile the 
reform of taxation in Prussia encounters 
great difficulties from the provincial authori 
ties, to whom the project was referred for 
examination. It is proposed to include in the 
income tax system a tax upon invested capital, 
the returns to be made by taxpayers, under 
heavy penalties for concealment of facts 
—The case of General De Cissey. which has 
agitated political circles in France, has been 
settled by a unanimous decision of the Com 
mittee of Inquiry that the accused has not 
been guilty of treason, or corruption, or any 
irregularities prejudicial to the State.—The 
sentiment of the House of Lords, as expressed 
in a recent debate, seems to favor the 
retention of Candahar by the English Govern- 
ment.—The Pope has appealed to the Russian 
Government for amnesty for the Catholic 
bishops and priests exiled to Siberia.—There 
is an intimation that the Russian Government 
proposes to convoke a preparatory commis- 
sion, as was done at the epoch preceding the 
emancipation of the serfs, to consider in what 
form the representatives of the people can 
participate in the consideration of state ques- 
tions.—It is proposed to abolish flogging in the 
British army. 


now 
the 


Ir is to be regretted that the outgoing Pre- 
sident did not see his way clear to veto the 
River and Harbor Bill. There never was a 
more monstrous legislative “ pool” than this 
to plunder the taxpayers for the benefit of spe- 
cial sections and individual interests, and it 
argues poorly for Mr. Hayes’s firmness that 
he permitted himself to be dissuaded from 
interposing his veto. The people should see 
to it that none of the active promoters of 
this “steal” are ever permitted to return to 
the seats of which they have shown them- 
selyes to be unworthy. 


WuiLé the new House of Representatives is 
Republican, that party will not be as strong 
in experienced members as it was in the last 
congress. It loses such men as Hawley, 
Conger, Baker, Davis and Claflin, while Mr. 
Kasson, of Iowa, is the only member who can 
be said to bring both training and experience 
to the discharge of his duties. The Demo- 
crats. on the other hand, lose few of their 
prominent men, while they gain Hewitt, of 
New York, and Holman, of Indiana; and may 
regain Randall, who is even more effective in 
the minority than as Speaker; and with him 
Morrison, otf Illinois; Tucker, of Virginia; 
Cox, of New York; Carlisle, of Kentucky ; 
McLane, of Maryland; Bragg, of Wisconsin; 





almost equally conspicuous. With their slen- 
!der majority and the absence of that able 


Stephens, of Georgia, and a number of others | l 
| too frequently, in times of violent partisan | 
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several years past, the Republicans of the 
House may find their position by no means 
as pleasant as they have fancied. At all 


every advantage they may seek to acquire in 
the furtherance of their party policy. 


Tue Minnesota Legislature has given its 
sanction to a scheme for the payment of the 
old railroad bonds, the validity of which has 
| 80 long been denied. The repudiators resisted 
| stubbornly every measure looking to the vin- 
| dication of the financial honor of the State; 
| but the appeal of the Governor for the dis- 
charge of the debt, together with the vigorous 
denunciations of the repudiation policy by the 
Press, aroused a public sentiment which no- 
thing short of the full and honorable adjust- 
ment of the whole question will satisfy. 
Minnesota is to be congratulated upon her 
restoration to the column of honest and repu- 
table States. 





Tue temperance reformers seem to have 
pretty effectually controlled the Nebraska 
Legislature at its recent session. Among the 
Bills passed was one which imposes extra- 
ordinary license fees on all saloons. In cities 
of over ten thousand people the license is one 
thousand dollars per year, and in smaller 
cities five hundred dollars. Saloon-keepers 
must give a bond of five thousand dollars, and 
they are made responsible for civil damages. 
An Anti-treating Bill was also passed. making 
it a misdemeanor for one man to treat an- 
other. Both ot these Bills are steps in the 
right direction, and if they shall be honestly 
enforced, the results will certainly be bene- 
ficent. But, in a State which has reached the 
point on the liquor question which is indicated 
by these two measures, straight-out probibi- 
tion would seem to be the only proper and 
logical policy. 


PRESIDENT Hayes commenced his Adminis- 
tration with a vigorous attempt to split the 
Democratic party at the South. He failed. of 
course, largely because he alienated public 
confidence at the outset by bestowing con- 
spicuous honors upon the men who had 
been concerned in the political outrages in 
Louisiana and elsewhere. Whether General 
Garfield will repeat the experiment of his pre- 
decessor is yet to be seen; but there can be no 
doubt that there is an opportunity for such a 
trial, should he choose to embrace it. It is 
certain that a considerable portion of the 
Southern people would welcome any honest 
movement looking to their deliverance from 
the evils of the too “solid” partisan rule, 
from which, in some States and cities, they 
now suffer. This is particuiarly true of the 
influential planter element in Louisiana. If 
President Garfield shall recognize this class, 
and pursue a broad and liberal policy in his 
dealings with the South, a disintegration of 
parties in that section will be by no means 
surprising. 


= 

Tuat the financial results of the Hayes Ad- 
ministration have been eminently satistactory 
will scarcely be denied by its most violent 
opponents. A statement prepared by the 
Treasury Department shows that since March 
Ist, 1878, the reduction in the public debt has 
been $208,824,730, or a yearly average of 
over $52,000,000. The annual interest charge, 
which in 1878 was $92,537,283, and in 1877 
was $94,403.645, is now but $76,845,937, a 
saving in the annual interest charge of 
$17,557,708 within the four years just closed. 
The total money transactions of the Govern- 
ment during this period included $1,192,551,107 
receipts, and $990,755,706 of expenditures. 
The business statistics of the country during 
the Hayes term embraced the following totals : 
Exports of live stock, $47,806,331 ; exports of 
other food, $1,427,317,292; total exports, 
merchandise, $3.048,488,808, and of specie, 
$113,446,283; total imports, merchandise, 
$2,166,642,032, and of specie, $243,492,765. 
Our production for the same period amounted 
to 20,131,471 bales of cotton, 914,500,000 
pounds of wool, 1,713,922,899 bushels of 
wheat, 5,816,214.440 bushels of corn, 10,409,662 
tons of pig iron and 241,448,166 tons of coal. 
Such an exhibit as this constitutes indubitable 
evidence of the actual return of national 


prosperity. 


Tur Supreme Court of the United States has 
given an important decision as to the power of 
legislative bodies to imprison witnesses who 
may refuse to recognize their commands. 
The suit which gave rise to the decision was 
that ot Hallet Kilbourne against Speaker Ran- 
dall and several committeemen of the House 
of Representatives for false imprisonment. 
Mr. Kilbourne had refused to testify before a 
certain committee, and was thereupon ar- 
rested. He brought suit, when the derend- 
ants set up absolute and unquestioned legisla- 
tive authority in bar of the action. The Court, 
in its decision, admits an absolute power of 
imprisonment in a legislative body for con- 
tempt of its authority by its members, or by 
witnesses refusing to give evidence in an 
inquiry as to which the legislative body has 
thorough control in enacting statutes ; but the 
Court denies to a legislative body the power 
of imprisoning witnesses who refuse to give 
testimony upon any inauiry which does not 
exclusively fall within legislative jurisdiction. 
The House, in the present case, it says, ‘‘ Not 
only exceeded the limit of its own authority, 
but assumed a power which could only be 
properly exercised by another branch of the 
Government, because the power was in Its 
nature clearly judicial.’ The decision is im- 
portant as interposing a barrier in the way 
of inexcusable and arbitrary invasions of pri- 
vate rights by legislative bodies which only 





feeling, offend in this particular. 


events, they will have to fight vigorously for | 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Ir is understood that Hon. L. P. Morton will be 
appointed Minister to France. 
Tue River and Harbor Bill, as finally passed 
by Congress, appropriates the sum of $11,141,800. 


Ir is said General George H. Sharpe will suc- 
ceed General Merritt as Collector of the Port at New York. 


THIRTY-£IGHT miners were killed, March 3d, 
by an explosion in a coal mine at Almy, Wyoming Terri 
tory. 

Tue House passed the Apportionment Bill on 
the basis of 319 members, but it was not acted upon by 
the Senate. ’ 

A Bixu authorizing a new railroad between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore bas passed the Delaware 
Legislature. 

GENERAL Grant is about to leave for Mexico 
in the interest of the Consolidation Committee having in 
charge the construction of Mexican railways. 

Tue nominations of Stanley Matthews, Judge 
Billings, Elliot F. Shepard, etc., fell with the termina 
tion of the session of ibe Senate on Friday last. 

Tue Nebraska Legislature has passed a Bill 
submitting the Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment to a vote of the people at the general election in 
1882. 

Tue Greenbackers of the Seventh District of 
Michigan bave nominated W. Ellitborp to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by Mr. Conger’s eleciion to the 
Senate 

Tue appropriation of $175,000 to send out an 
expedition for the relief of the Jeannette was finally 
authorized by Congress, being embodied in the Sundry 
Civil Bill. 

Att the Bills and resolutions recommending 
the construction of ship canals or railways acroas the 
Isthmus were slaughtered by the Seuvate before ita ad- 
journment. 

Tue Director of the Mint reports the production 
of the precious metals during the year ending June 80th, 
1880, at $36,000,000 gold, $39,200,000 silver ; total, 
$75,200,000. 

A peTacuMeEnNT of the Seventy-first Regiment 
of New York last week visited the graves of the Con- 
federate dead at New Orleaus, and decorated the monu- 
ment with a floral offering, 


Tue Agricultural Appropriation Bill increases 
the salary of the Commissioner by $500, gives $15,00” 
for an investigation into the subject of plecro-pneu- 
monia, and $5,000 for testing wool and textile fabrica. 


Tue Mardi-Gras carnival was celebrated on 
March 1st with unexampled eplendor in New Orieans, 
Memphis and Mobile. In the furmer city, the New York 
and Massacbusetts militia were enthusiastically received, 


Tue Indiana Senate has rejected a Local Option 
Bill by a vote of 23 to 25. In the Lower House of the 
Delaware Legisiature a Local Option Bill prepared by 
the State Temperance Alliance has passed by a vote of 
11 to 8. 

Tue decrease in the public debt for February 
was $11,843,155, and for the eight months ending 
March lst nearly $62,250,000, which is nearly double 
the reduction made for the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1880. 

Brrore quitting the Treasury Department on 
Thursday last, Secretary Sherman received an address 
from the employés expressive of their admiration of his 
official course, and wishing bim prosperity and happi- 
ness in his career as Senator. 

Aut the appropriation Bills were disposed of 
and signed by the President before the adjournment of 
Congress, and have therefore become laws) The House 
left bebind it a calendar of more than one hundred pages. 
No less than vine hundred Bills fail. 


One of the last acts of the Senate was the pass- 
age of the Japanese Indemnity Biil. The Bill directs the 
payment to the Government of Japan of $1,463,224, 
after a deduction of $248,000 as prize money to the ofli- 
cers and crews of the United States ship Wyoming and 
steamer 7akiang, or their legal representatives. 


Tue Italian bark .4jace, Captain Morici, went 
to pieces on Rockaway Shoals in the gale of Tuursday 
bight. She bad a crew of fifteen men, of whom one 
came asbore alive on a fragment of the wreck. The 
carpenter and three of the crew killed themselves in 
their despair, and the captain and the rest were drowned. 


Tue Cabinet of President Garfield is constituted 
as follows: Secretary of State, James G. Blaine; Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, William Windom ; Secretary of 
War, Robert T. Lincoln; Secretary of the Navy, W. H. 
Hunt; Secretary of the Interior, 8. J. Kirkwood; Attor- 
ney- General, Wayne McVeagh ; Jostmaster- General, 
Thomas L. James. 

Tue International Sanitary Conference, which 
has been in session at Washington for some weeks, ad- 
journed March Ist, after adopting a report which, 
among other things, proposes a sanitary commission of 
experts to be appointed, especially by Stries whose 
territory is subject to yellow fever, to examine the 
character and causes of this disease and the reasons for 
ite spread, especially in the regions bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Tur severest snow-storm of the season visited 
the Northwestern States and Canada last week. Railroad 
trains were blockaded for days, and in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit and other cities, street-car travel was 
suspeoded. Reports from ali telegraphic points in Wis- 
consin sbow that the enow was from three to six feet 
on the level, aod drifts are reported covering houses, 
telegraph-poles, trains, etc. There was great inconven- 
ience iu ail places in obtaining food and fuel, and in 
some places actual suffering. On Thursday and Friday 
not a single railroad train was running in the entire 
State, every line being effectually blocked and all busi- 
ness suspended. 





Foreign. 

AccorpiInG to a census recently taken, the 
population of the German Empire numbers 45,193,172 
souls. ; 

Tug discussions at the Monetary Conference 
will be conducted in Eoglish, French and German, The 
minutes will also be drawn up in these languages. 

M. Suakarerr, a member of the St. Petersburg 
Assembly of Nobles, has moved the abolition of trans- 
portation to Siberia) Between 1870 and 1877 63,442 
persons were deported. 

A new line of steamships to run monthly be- 
tween Montreal and Antwerp will be established the 
coming Summer. It will be known as the White Cross 
Line, and is owned in Germany. 

Tue Russian Ambassador at Constantinople has 
received news from the Consul at Bagdad that the 
plague has appeared at Djaffar, in Mesopotamia, and 
that four persons have already died of it, 

Ir is stated on the highest authority that the 
trichinos's fright in England is a hoax set going for 





stock-jobbing purposes, and that the Privy Council does 
pot intend to trke any steps with reference to the im 


| portation of Amere-u pork 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illastrated Foreign Press.— See Pace 45. 
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GERMANY.— BASIN OF THE RIVER ALSTER, AT HAMBURG, 
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FRANCE.— NEW READING-ROOM IN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, PARIS. 
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MINNESOTA’S CAPITOI 
DESTROYED. 


PIVHE destruction of the State 
Capitol of Minnesota, at 

St. Paul, on the night of March 
ist, put a summary stop to 
the proceedings of the Legis 
lature, both Houses of which 
were in session when the fire 
was discovered. The flames, 
which first made their ap 
pearance in the dome, spread 
rapidly. The old and dry 
wood work caught like tinder, 
and within one hour the 
entire roof had fallen in and 
the second-story floors were 
rapidly burned. 

Some plucky clerks and 
members saved the papers of 
the Senate and Assembly in 
their flight. The State offices, 
being on the lower floor, were 
more fortunate, time being 
given to remove contents, ex 
cept what was in the vaults 

rhe entire records of the Su 
preme Court were saved and 
are in safe quarters, but the 
extensive and valuable law 
library is lost. The contents 
of the rooms of the State His 
torical Society were partly 
removed; but the loss will be 
heavy in valuable books and 
relics. In the vault of tho 
State Treasurer are over two 
millions of dollars in bonds 
belonging to the trust funds 
of the State, which it is be 
lieved will be saved in good 
shape. 

The Capitol was built in 
1853, but since then several 
additions have been erected, 
forming a Maltese cross. It 
was a two-story brick build 
ing, with a Mansard rvof and 
a dome in the centre. It is 
estimated to have been worth 
one million of dollars, and was 
uninsured. The walls remain 
standing. The new market 
hall is being fitted upfor the 
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use of the Legislature. The 
fire is believed to have been 
the work of an incendiary, 


FATAL FIRE AT AN 
ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


HE destruction by fire of 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage 

at Hyde Park, Penn., during 
the night of February 27th, 
was a terrible calamity. The Orphanage was 
situated at the corner of Jackson Street and Lin- 
coln Avenue, about a mile from the centre of the 
city, and was under the supervision of a num- 
ber of Sisters of Charity. A large number of 
orphans belonging to the parish found shelter 
there. The number of inmates was forty, eighteen 
of them boys and twenty-two girls, The children 
slept on the third floor, a partition separating the 
dormitories. At half-past eight o’clock in the even- 
ing one of the Sisters saw the children put in bed 
and locked the doors. She had scarcely descended 
the stairs when she saw a dense cloud of smoke 
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issuing from the rooms on one of the upper floors. 
Hurryivg back to the apartment occupied 
girls, she took one of the smallest in her arms, and 
the rest quietly followed her to a place of safety. 
By this time the fire was raging flercely on the 
third floor,and smoke poured into the hallway 
Tho inmates of the house were now thoroughly 
alarmed, and the girls were hurried from the build 
ing. The Sister who discovered the flames again 
began to ascend the stairs to assist the boys to es 
cape. Whenshe had gone about half-way up she | 
was met by a man, who informed her that the boys A general alarm brought four flre companies to 


had all been safely remeved. She persisted that ' thescene, and heavy streams weresoon being poured 
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attracted to the scene. 


saying that all the 


reach the sleeping ap. 
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MINNESOTA.—THE STATE CAPITOL, AT ST. PAUL, DESTROYED BY FIRE, MARCH 1ST.— FROM A SKETCH BY CHARLES GIBSON. 


they had not been taken out, but he insisted that 
by the | none were in the building, and refused to allow her 
to pass. Thousands of persons were by this time 

It was rumored that many 
of the children were in the building, but those who 

| presumed to know quieted the fears of the crowd, 

| inmates had been safely re 
moved. Scores of persons entered the house to in 
vestigate, but the flames raged so flercely that but 

| little progress could be made in the attempt to 


artments. 
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into the building. The fire 
men, acting upon a pressing 
desire from the crowd,reached 
the dormitory floor as quickly 
as possible and burst in the 
door. When the smoke had 
cleared away the terrifying 
discovery Was made that every 
one of the children in the 
room was suffocated. rhe 
little ones were huddled to 
gether beneath their cots, 
many of them being covered 
by the bed-clothing. Not one 
showed a sign of life, and 
they must have been suffo 
cated soon after the fire broke 
out. 

The bodies of the children 
were removed to the resi 
dence of the priest, and hun 
dreds of persons surged into 
the building to view the re 
mains. Many of the orphans 
had been placed in the insti 
tution by their mothers, and 
the distressed women were 
almost heartbroken with 
grief when they singled outa 
child from the number and 
claimed the little one. The 
majority of the children were 
without fatheror mother, and 
were shown every attention 
by the Sisters, and were sup- 
ported by the people of the 
parish. 

At eleven o'clock the next 
morning, the coroner im 
paneled a jury and reviewed 
the bodies of the seventeen 
dead children. They were 
identified by two Sisters of 
the burned asylum. Many of 
them were laid on the floor, 
with blackened faces and 
burned wrists. The jury 
visited the burned asylum 
and inspected the dormit 
The boys’ room was gr 
damaged by the flames, 
holes being burned in the 
floor. The girls’ room was 
not damaged so much, but 
the cois were disarranged, 
showing that the children 
must have experienced the 
most intense fright. 





SEA. 
oe eee upon the 
4 eastern coast of New 


England may be found, ten 
feet below the water-mark, the 
lichen, well known as the car- 
rageen —the “Irish moss’’ of commerce, Itmay be 
torn from the sunken rocks anywhere, and yet the 
little seaport of Scituate is almost the only place in 
the country where it is gathered and cured. The 
village is the centre of the moss business in the 
country, and the entire Union draws its supplies 
from these beaches. Long rakes are used in tilling 
this marine farm, and it does not take long to fill 
the many dories that await the lichen, torn from its 
salty rock bed. The husbands and fathers gather 
the moss fromthe sea, and the wives and daughters 
prepare it for the market. Soak it in water, and it 
will melt away to a jelly. Boil it in milk and a 
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38 
dell us white and creamy blancmange {s the re 

rhe annual product is from 10,000 to 15,000 

barrels, and into the town {it brings $50,000 which 
is shared by 150 families Its consumption in the 
manufacture of lager beer is very larze, and tl 

beer interest of the country draws its supy lies 


m the Scituate beaches, a8 the importation from 
Ireland has almost ceased. 


THE TYRANNY OF FATE; | 
Or, 


A FIAT OF DRACO. 


By Miss ANNIE DUFFELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

T isa rough night along the coast of New- 
| foundland. A heavy sea sweeps in, break 

ing angrily over the sharp rocks lining 
this portion of the coast, and sending its 
breakers far up upon the shore. This particu- 
lar section, with which we have to deal. is the 
village of Needle Rocks, one of the most 
famous fisheries of this noted fishing country. 
But a few rods from the reach of the in-coming 
waves stands the huts of the fishermen, now | 
deserted, their doors standing wide to the 
tempest, while upon a point reaching beyond 
the line of the coast, gathered in an anxious | 
group, are their inhabitants. It is a group | 
consisting of old men, women, and children; 
the stalwart fishermen are far off upon the 
seas in their perilous calling, whereby the 
brown bread is kept upon their tables. Neither 
wind nor weather is allowed to interfere with 
their pursuits. Anxiety is not new to the 
sturdy patient women of the cod fisheries of 
Newfoundland; but a heavier cloud than 
usual rests upon their dark features, as in 
gloomy foreboding they stand silent, their faces | 
to the sea —their friend and bread giver, their 
treacherous and relentless enemy. 

A heavier sea nor this ’ant washed for 
many a year,” mutters Old Davie, the keeper 
of the lighthouse, stationed upon a promon 
tory, whence its lurid glow sweeps nightly 
forth upon the heaving waters, serving the 
double purpose of showing the belated fishers, 
far out upon the seas, just where the shadow 
ot the home-hut lies, and signaling to the ves 
sels that may be passing the most dangerous 
portion of the coast—their own fisheries, 
Needle Rocks 

“Can nothing be done?” queries a voice, 
shrill with pain and fear. “Oh, l’ve stoodn 
a-yerso often waiting—waiting while the waves 
played with ‘em out on the sea. and that very 
minute they might be goin’ down, for aught 
I- knew, with the salt in their eyes and 
their throats.’ The words end in a hoarse sob, 
which, however. is not contagious. There is 
much that is vile in the natures of these 
people ; they are ignorant, prejudiced, and in 
their cups often contentious: but they also 
have redeeming qualities—a leonine courage, 
rigid honesty and strong, clannish natural af- 
fections. Therefore, this sob from one un- 
usually weakened by trials and anxiety finds 
no echo, though there is a fierce pain of wait- 
ing and suspense in the dark, sullen eyes as 
they fasten steadily on the stormy wind-swept 
sea. 

“ And ye’ll wait a bit longer, Betz, afore ye’ll 
have a rest from it all,” says a woman’s voice, 
while the group involuntarily parts, and alone 
in their midst stands the speaker. She is a 
woman over forty years old, with a tall thin 
figure. and a dark face that bears traces of 
former beauty, and a wild daft look in the 
eyes, that instantly proclaims insanity. “ Ye ll 
wait a bit longer, sure! It took everything 
trom me/” And, unconsciously she drops the 
provincial dialect, showing that, however wide 
may be the gulf that now yawns between her 
and civilization, she once was accustomed to 
a cultured world; while around her tall figure 
gathers an air of tragedy that awes the crude, 
simple fisher-people. ‘‘All—all! Home, friends, 
honor! Ah, the sea, the sea! it never gives 
aught back of what it takes. It robs you of 
your brightest and best, and it only returns 
bitterness. Ah. it is a great thief is the sea!’’ 

For a moment there is an intense silence of 
human voices, while the sea, hungry for its 
prey, rolls in in mountainous waves, speaking: 
in a language learned by them in their cradles. 
Darkness hangs like a pall over the waste of 
waters. Then, forth from the silent group 
steps the figure of a girl, who lays her hand 
with a tender, caressing touch upon the arm 
of the recent speaker. 

“Go back to the hut, dear; it is too rough a 
night to be out. And the sea comes higher.’’’ 
* Her voice is strong and sweet and clear. and 
it is not often that the person addressed, or 
any one, for the matter of that, resists it. But 
to-night the storm. so much fiercer than usual, 
has loosened a spirit of rebellion in the stricken, 
shattered brain of the Deranged. and she sinks 
down upon the wet rocks, refusing to leave the 
spot. 

“Yer a good darter, Joan, lass,” interposes 
old Davie, of the lighthouse, hobbling across 
to the women with his crooked leg, which. be- 
ing turned in a diametrically opposite direction 
trom its fellow-member, makes it a matter of 
some little difficulty to tell on what course— 
east or west, north or south—his legs, when 
not in locomotion, are bent. “But ye can't do 
aught with her now. I knowed her, child. when 
ye was too little to tell what sort of spell was 
on her. But 1 never knowed her when you 
could do ought with her with that look in her 
eyes. So come awa’, Joan. lass.”’ 

The girl’s own knowledge of her unhappy 
parent confirms the words of Davie, and she 
turns silently away. 

Just then, through the gloom and mist and 
storm of the night, far above the roaring of 
the elements. and from across the seething 
waters. comes the heavy booming of a signal- 
gun. Every one present starts visibly. Too 
well do they know the meaning of that 
ominous sound. A vessel in distress is lying 





off their coast, probably driven out of its 


course by the storm, and pinned fast upon the 
needle like rocks that the shallow. treacherous 
water conceals for rods out into the ocean 

They stand gazing in silent questioning and 
dismay into one another's countenances, by 
the aid of the beacon fires they have kindled. 
Again comes that distressing, hollow boom from 
the sinking vessel; but assistance is out of their 
power. Lives that are far dearer to them 
than the bond of humanity makes those upon 
the fated ship, are in deadly peril lives that 
would hasten quickly to the rescue, had they 
themselves the power. 

Still it is not their nature to leave human 
beings to perish without lending a hand to 
help —they ‘are strong, courageous, and to a 
certain degree honest; and it goes against 
them sorely, even the old men and the women, 
to stand by while a vessel founders. 

* By Jove!” mutters Davie, while he thrusts 
his stick viciously in the rocks, “ 
time in my memory that it could be said a 
vessel foundered off Needle Rocks, and not a 
soul put out to save her! But, Lord! what 
can a pack of old men and women do! Anda 
nastier sea nor this never rolled!” 

The appeals trom the waters grow louder 
and closer together, showing that death is 
pressing very near, and as yet no signs of the 
returning fishermen are visible. ‘The girl 
called Joan stands upon the strand slightly 


| apart from the rest, her eyes turned out over 


tle heaving waste of ocean, where a short 
distance away gleams a swaying, tossing light, 
that marks the position of the fated vessel. 

In figure she is tall and sinewy, with some 
thing of the rough wild grace of a stag. Her 
face is strong, dark and marked with that 
mournful, tragic beauty of a Joan of Arc ora 
Beatrice Cenci, though by disposition she is 
neither melancholy nor haughty as her ap- 
pearance indicates, being merely of a naturally 
strong, upright character, slightly reserved, 
and of a strength of mind and will and a 
purity of purpose, that have already gained 
her an almost miraculous dominance over her 
people 

Standing there in her strong, short gown of 
brown stuff, with rough boots incasing her 
large but finely molded feet, with her hands 
browned by the sun and the waves, and hard- 
ened by the casting of the seine; with the 
rough sleeves of her gown scarce half-way 
down her rounded, muscular arms, she looks 
what she is—a fisher girl of Newfoundland. 

Yet, as she faces the stormy, wind-tossed 
sea with an expression in her eyes of growing 
determination, there is about her a clinging, 
indefinable air of royalty, as though, standing 


| there upon the sea-swept strand, she were the 


last of an ancient and once powerful dynasty; 
and in her face indications of a powerful brain, 
while around the straight, firm mouth slum- 
bers the will of a Medusa, and in her eyes, 
that look out straight and boldly before her, the 
spirit of a Nemesis. 

As she stands thus in her steady regard, 
adown the path leading from the huts is seen 
approaching still another figure—the figure of 
a woman also closely connected with this his 
tory. And as before, for the maniac, the 
throng parts, while she passes among them 
and goes straight to the girl standing alone low 
down by the sea. 

As they stand thus, side-by-side, there is 
between them a striking contrast. Loth are 
young—the one who last arrived being the 
elder of the two—but there the similarity 
ceases. She is clad in the rough provincial 
attire of her companions ; but hers is a beauty 
that lends an elegance and refinement to all 
her surroundings. 

Her figure is tall and full, and replete with 
a sensuous grace that breathes of court robes 
and fine linen. Her countenance has the 
straight. perfect Grecian outline of rare sta- 
tues, and filled with a dazzling. alluring loveli- 
ness sO great as fo cause the fishers, accus- 
tomed to the dark. bold type of their own 
women, to regard her with a sort of super- 
stitious fear. Her hair, long, rich, luxurious, 
is of a burnished goid. and hangs unconfined 
from her head, sweeping out now upon the 
wind. 

Though her beauty is far removed from any 
touch of coarseness—though in the lustrous 
azure of the beautiful eyes there is deep soul 
and evidence of a highly cultured intellect—it 
is not of that grand spiritual, fearless order of 
Joan's. In the first place, the expression of 
the two faces is different. While Joan's 
breathes of a rich promise of the future. when 
the hidden fountains of strength shall spring 
forth in her soul, and she shall have taken up 
her portion of woe or happiness, the others 
is the face of @ woman who has entered upon 
the fate of her life; who has drunk of the 
well-springs of existence, and found bitter- 
ness ; who has fought the battle. and, thouch 
far from crushed, is ruined and embittered 
for ever, bearing scars that can never be 
effaced, wounds that can never heal. Though 
young in years, there is the hard, weary, 
hungry look in her eyes of a soul that has 
been starved and steeped in years of suffer- 
ing ; that has gone through its contest—what- 
ever it be—unbending and unyielding, though 
sick unto death with its shame and travail, 
hushing in scorn and price the cries of a tor- 
tured and weary spirit. There are hard, 
scornful lines about the beautifully curved 
lips, as though the proud, rebellious soul 
scorned its weakness, even while in the won- 
drous eyes that gleam beneath the crown of 
her golden hair shines all the pain and wretch 
edness of a life (spiritual) slain. She looks 
like a woman pursued with the past— haunted 
by athousand memories that neither time, nor 
distance, nor effort can banish. 

What strange freak of fortune, what ca- 
price of Fate—or her own inclination — has 
cast her here amidst the crude life of the 
fisheries—she, to whom still clings that inde- 
finable association of a cultured and hizh-bred 
world—is a mystery to the people among 
whom she dwells. 


FRANK LISSLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


it’s the first | 


As she stands now beside the girl, she lays 
one slim hand upon her bare, brown arm and 
looks up in her strong, composed face, and a 
portion of the passionate scorn and bitterness 
dies out of her own as she gazes. 

Is it a ship, Joan ‘”’ she says, lowly 

The girl gives a short; sharp nod, her gaze 
still fastened upon the swaying light at the 
masthead of the stranded vessel. 

“And the men are not yet back?” 

“The men may lie on the occan-bed this 
mninute, for aught we know. Davie says it is 
the heaviest sea for many a year.” 

‘And there is no one to help those unfor- 
tunates of the vessel. Heavens, must they 
perish here, almost within sight!” 

The girl, Joan. wheels suddenly around and 
faces her companion. She notes the soft, rich, 
languid loveliness of the blonde face, the 
sweeping, sensuous confour of the perfect fig- 
ure. Yet there is a ring of hope, ay, of com- 


| mand, in her strong voice as she speaks : 


| 


| 


| She waits 





rhey must perish unless you and | go to 
the rescue. If we only save one life, we will 
know that we have done our duty.” 

For an instant the woman shrinks back as 
she looks at the heaving sea rushing in at their 
feet. This is but natural and expected by Joan. 
waits until the brave, natural in- 
stinct shall step upward and triumph over the 
dominion of custom. Nor is it long. Slowly 
over the startled. shrinking countenance steals 
a firmer, more composed look. In her nature, 
cramped, warped. perverted as it has been by 
rearing, was once the groundwork fora grand 
and fearless career. All this fair promise is 


dlighted, all the rich glory of youth gone for | 


ever more—of it all, courage alone remains 


Her hand closes more firmly upon the arm of 


her companion, as she looks steadily into the 
dark, determined eyes. 

“Duty,” she says, slowly. “ I have never in 
my life done my duty, Joan; if you will help 
me I will do it now—for once!” her hands 
close and unclose nervously ; a sole and sudden 
idea possesses her. To do her duty! Her 
weary, bitter eyes soften in their ha.dness— her 
mouth, that ever looks strug-ling with a male- 
diction and a prayer, relaxes from its deep 
lines. ‘ Whatever you say, Joan, I will do. 
Only tell me right; and that you will do, I 
know. There is no one in the world who 
would sooner do right than I, Joan, only it 
has never been possible ;* there is a Jament 
over the hidden life in the simple words more 
eloquent than a whole vocabulary, and it 
touches the girl’s heart deeply. With a swift 
movement, she reaches forward and touches 
her lips to the shining, golden hair, heavy with 
the mist of the drifting sea. 

‘1 knew you would do it,’”’ she says, lowly, 
then turns to her compnnion ; there is no time 
for sentiment. ‘“ We are going out,” she says, 
in that clear, commanding voice. “Madame 


and |. The men be away fighting their own 
danger. There igs no one but us to lend a‘hand 


to the folk of the ship, and we are young and 
strong.” 

The manaic sits unmoved upon the rock. 
The rest close in around the two women, 
clamoring loudly for them to desist in the peril- 
ous undertaking. Reared as they have been 
in want and danger, there is but little room for 
reverence or piety. Yet, in every soul there 
is some natural instinct of sanctity—some 
niche for a Deity, be it human or divine, and 
in the breast of these simple, ignorant fishing- 
people the Deity is—Joan! Therefore they 
rebel at sacrificing her to the waves that have 
already robbed them of so much, and may rob 
them of more. 

But the strong, brave spirit of the girl ac- 
cepts no homage at the cost of courage. Her 
eyes, lighting with a sudden, passionate, scorn- 
ful glow, sweep the group of devoted wor- 
shipers, and her young yoice rings clear above 
the roar of the waves. 

“Shame!” she cries. “Our men are away 
winning our bread at the peril of their lives. 
It is as little as we can do in return to save it 
from being said that a vessel foundered off our 
coast and not a boat put out from us to Save 
her. For us there will be no danger, and may 
hap no success. Wecan buttry. There are 
ropes that we can take a-with us, you holding 
one end, and if the worst comes, we can swim 
back by their aid to the shore.”’ 

Her word is law, and a dozen sturdy women 
spring forward, and by their aid one of the 
boats, always kept in readiness by the huts, 
is borne down to the water and steadied while 
the two girls get in. Each possesses herself 
with oars, and borne upon an outgoing wave, 
the frail boat darts forwards, poises upon a 
huge breaker, then disappears amidst the foam 
of the sea, while a groan of horror is wrung 
from the group upon the beach. A minute 
passes, and it again appears some (distance off, 
where little can be descerned save the floating, 
golden hair of madame. as the wind tosses it 
backwards like beckoning arms. It is a fear- 
ful journey, though a comparatively short one, 
and every moment is fraught with peril and 
death. Slowly and tediously they make their 
way, battling with the desperate waves that as 
often as they advance toss them back like 
feathers. Long before they reach their desti- 
nation a sheet of flame sweeps up to the 
heavens, lighting up the sky and the heaving 
waters with a vivid glow. ‘The ill-fated vessel 
has caught fire, as if to increase the perils of the 
passengers, and is fast burning. The crack- 
ling of its burning timbers reaches the girls 
along with groans and wild shrieks of the 
doomed. 

Joan sits like a rock, her brown young arms, 
with their strained muscles, pulling squarely 
at the oars, her fearless face set towards the 
burning ship. But in madame, as she is styled 
by the natives, has come a transformation. 
Her face has grown calm with a majesty that 
nas never before touched it. The bitterness, 
the pride, the scorn have vanished —the pain 
of festering memories is lain down ; in this mo- 
ment the past sweeps away with its shame and 
suffering, and leaves her this hour of peril and 
sacrifice unfettered by recollection. For once 
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her thoughts and her words lose the color of 
her slaughtered life. The phantom that has 
haunted her existence is briefly vanquished 
the devil that possesses her exorcised. She stands 
free before the world—loosened of her igno- 
miny and travail by the pang of deadly ex 
haustion she suffers as her delicate nerves 
quiver under the strain she has put upon them, 
and by the perils that she braves. A sudden 
thirst for reparation has rushed upon her, and 
as she pulls hard at the oars with ail her 
strength, her teeth are set tightly, and her 
azure eyes are fastened, like Joan’s, upon the 
flaming ship. 

“It may atone for a little—only a little! Oh, 
dear Lord, let it wipe away a part?” Again 
and again the muttered words break from her, 
as she thus fearlessly risks her life, counting 
her own safety as valueless in her eagerness 
to rescue the perishing. The prayer is still 
upon her lip when the disaster they have mo- 
mentarily been expecting falls. The boat, unable 
to further withstand the mad fury of the waves, 
is flung over like acockle-shell. Still that won- 
drous calm, that holy resolution supports her. 
With one hand she holds firmly the rope which 
is attached to the shore, and thus supports her- 
self, being also a good swimmer. Witha swift 
eye she glances around the water; Joan is al- 
ready making towards the vessel ; but madame, 
wellnigh exhausted by the perils already en- 
dured, knows that she must not measure her 
strength by the brawny muscles and iron-like 
endurance of Joan, the native. 

The roar of the storm, the crackling of the 
timber, the wild shrieks of the victims, who, 
preferring the waves to the fire, have flung 
themselves into the sea—all combine to make 
the moment a terrible and hazardous one. 
Floating towards her and clinging to a spar, 
she sees a figure. It is now close beside her, 
and, reaching forth her free hand, she grasps 
it firmly by the shoulder and starts for the 
shore. 

Her suffering is intense; her delicate con- 
stitution, unused to exposure, is chilled to the 
heart ; a weary, exhausted pain is through all 
her limbs ; the salt waves mercilessly lash the 
soft fairness of her bosom, and the brine is in 
her teeth and her eyes. Still she never spares 
herself a pang, never relaxes in her purpose 
of saving a lite in atonement for the wreck 
and ruin that her own has wrought. Her hand 
is fastened upon the shoulder of her uncon- 
scious burden in a grip of iron. while she beats 
her way through the waves, and by the aid of 
the rope struggles slowly to the shore. She 
has covered about half of the distance. 

A wilder. grander sheet of flame shoots up 
from the ship, lighting up the sea still more 
vividly. It falls straight across the motionless 
face of the man she is rescuing. Suddenly she 
pauses, motionless; from her face fades, it 
may be for ever, that grand and holy light of 
sacrifice and atonement ; it freezes with a ter- 
rible and nameless horror ; and into the azure 
beauty of the eyes fastened upon her uncon- 
scious burden comes the merciless gleam of a 
pitiless and ruthless hate In this hour. when 
she has labored so faithfully for expiation—in 
this hour when a noble serenity born of an al- 
most first good deed encompasses her, comes 
the bitterest temptation that has ever assailed 
her in all her erring, tempted, persecyted life. 

She looks down upon the face of her com- 
panion, and her own grows rigid and colorless 
as the dead ; then up from her tired. suffering 
soul comes a great, hoarse cry of anguish that 
no bodily travail could have-wrung from her, 
as she glances upward at the brooding, dusky 
heavens. 

“Oh! my God! and he must come to me 
now. IfIhad been spared this, I could have 
atoned !”” 

The words break from her almost uncon- 
sciously ; her hand is still upon the man as 
her good angel struggles for dominion over 
her evilest passions. A moment more and the 
die is cast; slowly, deliberately her clasp re- 
laxes, and the man sinks down into the troughs 
of the sea, and the woman, worn out with con- 
flicting emotions, floats senseless upon the 
waves, the golden tide of her amber hair trail- 
ing like a line of light upon the seething water, 
her fair face with its blanched loveliness 
gleaming through the mist and foam like that 
of the Angel of the Lost. 

(To be continued.) 








PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S 
INAUGURATION. 


A VAST CROWD AND UNUSUALLY BRILLIANT 
SPECTACLE. 


HE City of Washington has not been for many 
years 80 densely crowded with visitors from all 
parts of the country as it was on Friday last—In- 
auguration day. Even on the previous day the 
hotels and boarding-houses were crammed to over- 
flowing, and it is estimated that on that day 20,000 
persons visited the White House in the hope of see- 
ing the retiring President. During Thursday night 
thousands of additional visitors arrived—including 
military and civic organizations from New York 
and other Northern cities, It is estimated that at 
least 50,000 strangers were in the city. 

Friday dawned bleak and stormy. Big flakes of 
snow went scattering through the chilling air. All 
the roofs and trees shed trickling streams of ice 
water. But between ten and eleven o’clock, al- 
though the high wind continued, the sun began to 
show itself through the clouds, A)l Washington was 
astir at an early hour, and men, women, and chil- 
dren hurried through the snow and slush from 
every direction, every one intent on reaching Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to witness the iraugural proces- 
sion, or to the Capitol. About ten ¢ clock the escort 
of Federal troops was formed in tront of the White 
House, and at half-past ten the procession started 
down Pennsylvania Avenue for the Capitul. The in- 
coming and out going Presidents rode in a four- 
horse barouche, with the gorgeously uniformed 
First Cleveland troops mounted immediately in 
front, 

Tae procession presented the most imposing spec- 
tacle witnessed in Washington since the grand re- 
view of troops fifteen years ago, when the victorious 
armies of the Republic returned North at the close 
of the war. At the head were two platoons of 
mounted police, and the Grand Marshal, General 
W. T. Sherman, and aids. The procession was 
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divided igto five divisions, which numbered fully 
15,000 men. The first division, under command of 
Major-General R, B. Ayres, United States Army, con- 
sisted of twelve companies of regular artillery, four 
companies of marines, a@ battalion of Cleveland 
troops, cavalry; President and party in carriages; 
Philadelphia troops, cavairy; Kuights Templar, 
four platoons; Grand Army of the Republic, eight 
platoons; Boys in Blue, eight platoons; Naval 
Cadets; two horse batteries of regulars; battalion 
Wasnington light infantry, four companies; Colo- 
nel Moore, Company A, fifth battalion; Second 
California brigade, Hampton Cadets, Virginia; 
Langston Guards, Norfolk, Va.; Union Blues, 
Thomasville, Ga.; Rome Star Guards, Georgia; 
National Rifles (Washington), Captain Burnside; 
Signal Corps, United States Army; and the Ninth 
Regiment of New York. 

The second division, commanded by Major-Gen- 
eral John F. Hartranft, was composed of five 
brigades of Pennsylvania militia. 

The third division, commanded by Major-General 
Thomas ©. Fletcher, consisted of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Boys in Blue, and militia from 
New York, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
veterans from the District of Columbia and Pitts- 
burg. The Governor of Connecticut and staff were 
in this division. 

The fourth division, under the command of 
Major-General Charles H. Field, was composed of 
militia from Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Florida. 

The fifth division, under the command of Colonel 
Robert Boyd, was composed exclusively of civic 
societies. 

Along the route of the procession, from stands 
erected at intervals, thousands upon thousands of 
people gazed upon the passing pageant. The streets 
through which it moved were lined with people, 
Pennsylvania Avenue presented a grand sight, 
Every wiudow had its occupants, and every house 
was bright with the joyous costumes of fair women 
and beautiful children, who waved handkerchiefs, 
the national colors, and white hands, as the man 
who Is to preside over the destinies of the nation for 
the next four years passed by. All available space 
was occupied. Even the roofs of many houses, 
which had been covered with benches, chairs, etc., 
were thronged with people. The long eastern por- 
tico of the Treasury Building was filled wiih ladies 
and gentlemen, and a stand erected at the south 
end of the building was occupied by at least 3,000 
clerks of the department. In the two squares be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets were two 
stands occupied by the employes of the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and of the Interior De- 
partments, the furmer numbering about 600, and 
the latter over 2,500. 

There were arches at the intersection of the cross 
streets with Pennsylvania Avenue, and on Fifteenth 
Street, between the Treasury Department and the 
Corcoran building, was a great triumphal arch, 
which presented a beautiful appearance. It was 
Gothic in design, and one end was surmounted by 
a tower with four minarets, from which floated red 
and blue pennants. On the other end was a flag- 
staff, with a blue-and-white banner waving there- 
from, and four lines of small flags, extending from 
the topmost point of the pole to the arch below, The 
entire structure was painted to imitate brown 
stone, and the columns and ornaments Nova Scotia 
stone. Thirty-eight windows in the arch and 
towers were painted in imitation of stained giass, 
In the centre of each was a red, white and biue 
shield, on which was the name of a State. Eight 
similar windows were marked with the names of the 
eight Territories. Across the top of the arch were 
two rows of cavalry and infantry guidons. - 

The Senate reassembled at ten o'clock, The floor 
was covered with chairs before, between and behina 
the rows of desks. At half-past ten Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. 
Garfield and young Mrs. Garfield, accompanied by 
junior members of the Hayes and Garfield families, 
entered the south gallery. Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Gar- 
field carried bouquets. At the same time the doors 
of all the galleries theretofore closed were opened, 
and the galleries were quickly filled with the 
families of Congressmen, heads of departments, 
diplomats and officers of the army and navy. All 
the ladies wore handsome tollets. The scene was a 
brilliant one, > 

A few minutes before eleven General Hancock, ac- 
companied by General Mitchell, entered with Sena- 
tor Blaine. As he walked across the Senate the 
galleries burst into loud applause. Senator Conk 
ling was the first to greet him, ‘They shook hands 
warmly. Senator Thurman grasped his hand next. 
The whole Senate followed suit. After he had 
shaken hands with all, he was conducted to a seat 
on the left amid renewed applause, 

Then came successively Chief Justice Carter and 
the rest of the Supreme Court of the District; Judges 
Hunt, Bancroft, Davis and others of the Court of 
Claims; Secretary of State Evarts; Governor Bige- 
low of Connecticut; ex-Attorney-General Williams, 
General Phil Sheridan and others. At twenty min- 
utes to eleven the Senate received the House resolu- 
tion asking for the appointmeut of a Senator on the 
committee to wait, with members appointed on the 
part of the House, on the President and tell him 





that Uongress had finished its business and was’ 


ready to adjourn. 

At eleven o’clock the President and President- 
elect, each accompanied by a member of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, arrived and proceeded to 
the President’s room. Vice-President-elect Arthur, 
accompanied by a member of the Committee of 
Arrangements, proceeded to the Vice-President’s 
room. The Diplomatic Corps assembled in the 
marble room and entered the Senate Chamber ina 
body at fifteen minutes past eleven. All were in 
full court dress, The Japanese and Chinese lega- 
tions attracted much attention. The corps was 
headed by its Dean, Sir Edward Thornton, and Sec- 
retary Evarts. At half-past eleven Chief-Justice 
Waite and the Justices of the Supreme Court, ac- 
companied by ex-Justices Strong and Swayne, and 
preceded by their clerk, appeared in the Senate and 
took the seats provided for them. 

The Presidential procession, headed by President 
Hayes and President-elect Garfield, finally entered, 
under escort of Senators Pendleton, Anthony. 
Bayard and others, of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, and two minutes later was followed by Vive- 
President-elect Arthur, in charge of a committee 
com posed of the above-named Senators, all present 
in the chamber rising upon each occasion. Mr. 
Wheeler introduced the Vice-President-elect, who 
addressed to the Senate a few well-chosen words, 
and then turned to Mr, Wheeler and raised his right 
hand. The outgoing Vice-President administered 
the oath of office to his successor, and immediately 
afterwards bade farewell to the Senate in a brief 
address. The new Senate’was then organized ; after 
which the Senate, House, and guests proceeded to 
the east front of the Capitol. The scene presented 
at the platform was impressive in the extreme. 
The crush of spectators filled the large platform, 
which was about 100 yards wide, and extending out 
on each side past the two wings of the building. 
The crowd was so closely wedged together that the 
scene from above presented a solid mass. Directly 
in front of the platform were spectators who had 
stood patiently there in the cold and wet for four 
hours, Behind were massed the military. The 
cold northeast wind had softened, and the sombre 
sky had given way to the bright sunlight. The 
change was auspicious. 

In the first row of a temporary platform sat four 
Ohio men—Chief Justice Waite, in his gorgeous 
gown of silk; James A. Garfield, full-bearded, big- 
eyed and with folded arms; Rutherford B. Hayes, 
looking whitey-red, and old Senator Pendleton. Be- 
hind them sat Mrs. Hayes, her jet black hair sil- 
vered here and there with white, She wore a round, 
white, fluffy sort of turban, with flowing feathers, 
and a seaiskin sacque or ulSter and a black silk 
dress. Next her sat Aunt Eliza, as Mr. Garfield calls 
his mother, a very aged lady with snow-white hair. 
Bhe seems feeble, and ber skin is furrowed and 
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full of wrinkles. She wore a black silk bonnet and 
a Diack silk robe of some kind She looked warm 
and comfortable, and her eyes rested fondly on her 
son, and her cheeks flushed perceptibly when later 
on his manly utterances were cheered to the echo. 
The wife of the President-elect sat next his 
mother, and beyond her stood their children, 
Vice-President Arthur, Speaker Randall, General 
Swaim and others, Back of them were Secretary 
Evarts—la'ge hat and slender figure, the round 
Derby hat and tall person of Roscoe Conkling, the 
Supreme Court Judges, the Senators and Representa- 
tives, 

General Garfield read his inaugural slowly and 
effectively, and was frequently applauded. When 
he had concluded, he turned to Chief Justice Walte 
and sald, ‘‘I am now prepared to take the oath.” 

The Chief Justice was attended by Mr. McKin 
ney, Clerk of the Supreme Court, carrying a Bible 
(Sabbath school edition Rising, he tendered the 
book to the President-elect, and administered the 
customary oath, General Garfield kissed the page, 
bowed to the Chief Justice, and then reverently 
kissed his mother and his wife, after which he re 
ceived the congratulations of his friends. 

The ceremony being over, the President and Mr. 
Hayes were escorted to the barouches, and the 
grand procession down the avenue to the White 
House began to move, Upon his arrival there Presi 
dent Garfield took a seat upon the grand stand, in 
com pany with Mr. Hayes, aud the procession passed 
in review before him. Two hours later, the Presi 
dent and his family entered the White House. \ 





THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

The Inaugural commences with a review of the 
progress of the nation in the first hundred years of 
its life, and then preceeds: 

*‘Sacredly preserving whatever has been gained 
to liberty and good government during thecentury, 
our people are determined to leave behind them all 
those bitter controversies concerning things which 
have been irrevocably settled, and the further dis- 
cussion of which can only stir up strife and delay 
the onward march. 

‘** The supremacy of the nation and its laws should 
be no longer a subject of debate. That discussion 
which for half a century threatened the existence of 
the Union was closed at last in the high court of 
war, by a decree, from which there is no appeal, 
that the Constitution and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof are, and shall con‘inue to be, the su- 
preme law of the land, binding alike upon the 
States and the people, This decree does not dis- 
turb the autonomy of the States, nor interfere with 
any of their necessary rules of social self-govern- 
ment; but it does fix and establish the permanent 
supremacy of the Union. 

‘The elevation of the negro race from slavery to 
the full rights of citizenship is the most important 
political change we have known since the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1787. No thoughtful man can 
fail to appreciate its beneficent effect upon our in- 
stitutions and people. It has freed us from the per- 
petual danger of war and dissolution, It has added 
immensely to the moral and industrial forces of 
our people. It has liberated the master as well as 
the slave from a rolation which wronged and en- 
feebled both It has surrendered to their own 
guardianship the tuanhood of more than five mil- 
lions of people, and has opeped to each oneof thema 
career of freedom and usefuluess. It has given new 
inspiration to the power of self-help in both races 
by making labor more honorable to the one and 
more necessary to the other. The influence of this 
force will grow greater and bear richer frult with 
the coming years. 

**No doubt the great change has caused serious 
disturbance to our Southern community. This is to 
be deplored, though it was unavoidable. But those 
who resisted the change should remember that 
under our institutions there was no middle ground 
ror the negro race between slavery and equal citi- 
zenship. There can be no permanent disfranchised 
peasantry in the United States, Freedom can never 
yield its fullness of blessings, so long as the law or 
its administration places the smallest obstacle in 
the pathway of any virtuous citizen. The emanci- 
pated race has already made remarkable progress. 
They are rapidly laying the material foundation of 
self-support, widening the circle of intelligence, and 
beginning to enjoy the blessings that gather around 
the homes of industrious poor. They deserve the 
generous encouragement of all good men. 

‘So far a5 my authority can lawfully extend, 
they shail enjoy the full and equal protection of the 
Constitution and the laws. The free enjoyment of 
equal suffrage is still in question, and a frank state- 
ment of the issue may aid its solution. It is al- 
leged that in many communities negro citizens are 
practically denied the freedom of the ballot. In so 
far as the truth of this allegation is admitted, it is 
answered that in many places honest local govern- 
ment is impossible if the mass of uneducated ne- 
groes are allowed to vote. These are grave allega- 
tions. So far as the latter is true, it is the only 
palliation that can be offered for opposing the free- 
dom of the ballot. Bad local government is cer- 
tainly a great evil, which ought to be prevented; 
put (o violate the freedom and sanctity of the suf- 
frage 1s more than an evil—it {s a crime, which, if 
persisted in, will destroy the Government itself. 
Suicide is not a remedy. If in other lands it be 
high treason to compass the death of the king, it 
should be counted no lessacrime here to strangie 
our sovereign power and stifle its voice. It has 
been said that unsettled questions have no pity for 
the repose of nations. Itshould be said, with the 
utmost emphasis, that this question of the suffrage 
will never give repose or safety to the States or to 
the nation until each, within its own jurisdiction, 
makes and keeps the ballot free and pure by the 
strong sanctions of the law. But the danger which 
arises from ignorance in the voter cannot be denied. 
It covers a field far wider than that of negro suf- 
frage and the present condition of thatrace. It is 
a danger that lurks and hides in the sources and 
fountains of power in every State. We have no 
standard by which to measure the disaster that 
may be brought upon us by ignorance and vice in 
the citizens when joined to corruption and fraud 
in the suffrage. The votersof the Union, who make 
and unmake constitutions, and upon whose will 
hang the destinies of our governments, can trans- 
mit their supreme authority to no successor save 
the coming generation of voters, who are the sole 
heirs of sovereign power. If that generation comes 
to its inheritance blinded by ignorance and cor- 
rupted by vice, the fall of the Republic will be cer- 
tain and remediless, 

“The census has already sounded the alarm in 
the appalling figures which mark how dangerously 
high the tide of illiteracy has risen among our voters 
and their children. To the South this question is of 
supreme importance, but the responsibility for the 
existence of slavery did not rest upon the South 
alone. The nation itself is responsible for the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, and is under special obliga- 
tions toaid in removing the illiteracy which it has 
added to the voting population. For the North and 
South alike there is butone remedy. All the con- 
stitutional power of the nation and of the States, 
and all the volunteer forces of the people, should be 
summoned to meet this danger b¢ the saving influ- 
ence of universal education. It is the high privi 
lege and sacred duty of those now living to educate 
their successors and fit them by intelligence and 
virtue for the inheritance which awaits them. 

“In this beneficent work, seciifons and races 
should be forgotten and partisanship should be 
unknown, Letour people find a new meaning in 
the divine oracle which declares that ‘a child shall 
lead them,’ for our little children will soon control 
the destinies of the republic. 

“ My countrymen, we do not now differ in our 
judgment concerning the controversies of past gen- 
erations, and fifty years hence our children will not 
be divided in their opinions concerning our contro- 
versies. They will surely bless their fathers and 
their fathers’ God that the Union was preserved, 
that slavery was overthrown, and that both races 


| legal-tender, 
| bonds has been sustained by the necessities of war, 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


were made equal before the law. We may hasten 
or we may retard, but we cannot prevent, the final 
reconciliation Is it not possible for us now to 
make a truce with time, by anticipating and ac- | 
cepting its inevitable verdict ? 
“Enterprises of the highest importance to our 


moral and material well-being invite us and offer r 


ample scope for the employment of our best powers. 
Let all our people, leaving behind the battleflelds 
of dead issues, move forward, and, in the strengih 
of liberty and the restored Union, win the grander 
victories of peace.”’ 

President Garfield spoke next on the financial 
question: ** By the experience of commercial na- | 
tions in all ages it has been found that gold and | 
silver afford the only safe foundation fora mone- 
tary system. Confusion has recently been created 
by variations in the relative value of the two metals, 
but I confidently believe that arrangements can be 
made between the leading ccmnmercial nations 
which will*secure the general use of both metals, 
Congress should provide that the compulsory coin- | 
age of silver now required by law may not dis 
turb our monetary system by driving either metal 
out of circulation. If possible such an adjustment 
should be made that the purchasing power of every 


| coined dollar will be exactly equal to its debt-pay 


ing power in all the markets of the world. 

“The chief duty of the National Government in 
connection with the currency of the country is to 
coin and declare its value. Grave doubts have been 
entertained whether Congress is authorized by the 
Constitution to make any form of paper money 
The present issue of United States 


but such paper should depend for its value and 
currency upon its convenience in use and its 
prompt redemption in coin at the will of the holder, 
and not upon its compulsory circulation. These 
notes are not money, but promises to pay money. 
If the holders demand it, the promise should be 
kept. 

“The refunding of the national debt at a lower 
rate of interest should be accomplished without 
compelling the withdrawal of the national bank 
notes, and thus disturbing the business of the 
country. The finances of the Government shall 
suffer no detriment which it is possible for my ad- 
ministration to prevent. The interests of agricul- 
ture deserve more attention from the Government 
than they have yet received. The farms of the 
United States afford homes and employment for 
more than one-half our people, and furnish much 
the largest part of all our exports, As the Govern- 
ment lights our coasts for the protection of mari- 
ners and the benefit of commerce, so it should give 
to the tillers of the soil the lights of practical sclence 
and experience. 

*‘Our manufactures are rapidly making us in- 
dustrially independent, and are opening to capital 
and labor new and profitable flelds of em ployment. 
This steady and healthy growth should still be 
maintained. Our facilities for transportation should 
be promoted by the continued improvement of our 
harbors and great interior waterways, and by the 
increase of our tonnage on the ocean.”’ 

As to ship-canals, the [Inaugural says: ** The sub- 
ject Is one which will immediately engage the at 
tention of the Government, with a view to a thor- 
ough protection to American interests. We will 
urge no narrow policy, nor seek pecullar or ex- 
clusive privileges on any commercial route, but, 
in the language of my predecessor, I believe it to be 
‘the right and duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over 
any interoceanic canal across the isthmus that con- 
nects North and South America as will protect our 
national interests.’ ’’ 

Of Mormonism he says: “ It is a reproach to the 
Government that in the most populous of the Terri- 
tories the constitutional guarantee is not enjoyed 
by the people, and the authority of Congress is set 
at naught. The Mormon Church not only offends 
the moral sense of mankind by sanctioning poly- 
gamy, but prevents fhe administration of justice 
through the ordinary instrumentalities of law. In 
my judgment it is the duty of Congress, while re- 
specting to the uttermost the conscientious convic- 
tions and religious scruples of every citizen, to pro- 
hibit within its jurisdiction all criminal practices, 
especially of that class which destroy the family re- 
lations and endanger social order. Nor can any 
ecclesiastical organization be safely permitted to 
usurp, im the smallest degree, the functions and 
powers of the National Government, 

* The civil service can never be placed on a satis- 
factory basis until it is regulated by law. For the 
good of the service itself, for the protection of thosg 
who are intrusted with the appointing power against 
the waste of time and obstruction to the public 
business caused by the inordinate pressure for 
place, and for the protection of incumbents against 
intrigue and wrong. I shall at the proper time ask 
Congress to fix the tenure of the minor offices of the 
several Executive departments and prescribe the 
grounds upon which removals shall be made dur- 
ing terms for which incumbents have been ap- 
pointed. 

“Finally, acting always within the authority and 
limitations of the Constitution, invading neither the 
rights of the States nor the reserved rights of the peo- 
ple, it will be the purpose of my administration 
to maintain the authority, and in all places within 
its jurisdiction to enforce obedience to all the laws 
of the Union, in the interests of the people; to de- 
mand rigid economy in all the expenditures of the 
Government, and to require the honest and faithful 
service of all executive officers, remembering that 
the offices were created, not for the benefit of in 
cumbents or their supporters, but for the service of 
the Government.”’ 





THE INAUGURATION BALL. 


The grand ball was held in the new building of 
the National Museum, close by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. The hall in which the guests entered is 
one of four exactly like it, all radiating from the 
Rotunda, 125 feet in length each, and 60 feet wide. 
They point to the four quarters of the compass, and 
are terminated by large doors with arched hall 
vestibules, over and on which are galleries clear 
across. These hallways are only defined from the 
rest of the Interior by the brick pillars and arches 
which, finished in stone imitation, rise sixty feet 
above the heads of the crowd tosupport the iron and 
slate roof, where a simple but pleasant arrangement 
of iron trusses and girders gave support tothe ropes 
of garlands and bunting that swayed to and fro 
Near the base of each one of these pillars, and 
there were eighty of them, a State coat of-arms had 
been emblazoned on a shield, and fringed with 
American flags, harmonizing exceedingly well with 
the dark painted pedestals and the soft lavender | 
fresco tints above. Gas had been carried all | 
around, and illuminated every shadow that would 
otherwise exist in the corners from the electric | 
light of the Rotunda. | 

The Rotunda was beautiful; its octagonal width | 
of fifty feet rises into a window arched dome above, 
sheer oighty feet from the floor, while at the points 
of intersection of the four grand hallways were as | 
many sub-baliconies, little platforms about fifteen 
or twenty fect above the heads of the company, 
where twenty-five or thirty could sitor stand under 
the swelling arches. Passing to the right and to 
the west from this brilliant centre, the guests went 
into the second great hall, where President Garfleld 
siood receiving the hosts who surged up to him, | 
took his hand, murmured inaudibly, and were 
pressed on by those behind. Above was Mrs. Gar- | 
field, who sat enthroned in the large western bal- 
cony, literally emblazoned with mottoes and State | 
heraldry. 

The receiving party arrived early and were itn | 
their places promptly at the appointed hour, which 
was nine o’clock; and the incessant hand-shaking | 
was kept up until eleven, when the dancing began, 
None of the receiving party joined the dancers, 
Neither President Garfield and his wife norex Pres- | 
ident and Mrs. Hayes have ever been dancers, and 
as they were excessively fatigued by the ceremonies 
of the day, they only made a circuit of the building | 
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and then retired, the new President and his family 
returning to the White House, and General and Mrs, 
Hayes to the residence of Senator and Mrs, Sherman, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue proclamation of Roumania as a kingdom 
has been fixed for May 22d. 


—Tue French Government has asked for a vote 
of $500,000 to suppress piracy in Tonquin. 


—Tnue application of a Chinaman for naturali- 
zation has been devied by the Illinois Circuit Court fur 
the Chicago District. 

-A PROMINENT adherent of Ayoob Khan has 
arrived at Candalhar to assume the government of that 
place on its evacuation by the British 


—Fovr million dollars have been spent in im- 
proving the Tiber at Rome, and the Government bas 
ordered $4,000,000 more to be paid out this year. 


—Lrapino Chicago physicians attribute the 
disease known as ‘“‘ Winter cholera,” which has rec« pily 
prevailed there to an alarming exicnt, to the consump 
tion of ** butterine 

—Tur original official copy of the Constitution 
of Wisconsin cannot be found, aod the great seal of the 
State is so defaced by long usage that its impression can 
scarcely be deciphered. 

Tue Bill making an unconditional cession of 
Coaster'’s Harbor Island to the United States Government 
fura naval training school, has passed both Houses of 
the General Assembly of Rhode Island. 


—Forry-rive railway truck loads of munitions 
of war destined for Greece have been embargoed at Duu- 
kirk, and 12,600 pounds of dynamite for the same 
destination have been embargoed at Marseilles. 


—Princs Bismarck has submitted to the 
Federal Council a draft of an ordinance for the creation 
of an Economic Council for the whole of Germany In 
consequence of the project being introduced as an 
Ordinance, and not as a Bill, it will not require the 


| assent of the Reichstag. 


— Or the twenty-eight new iron furnaces com- 
pleted in the United States Jast year, six were located in 
Virginia and five in other Southern States, while of the 
Seventeen old furnaces abandoned in the same year, nine 
were south of Mason and Dixon’s lino. Four new 
furnaces are now in course of construction in the South, 
and (three more are projected. 


—Tue annual report of the Pennsylvania Mail- 
road Company shows the net earnings for 1880 of tie 
main line between Philadelphia and Pittsburg to be 
$10,051,485.16, an increase of $2,569,004.68 over the 
net earnings of 1879. The New Jersey Division shows a 
net loss of $1,035,308.67, an increased loss over that 
of 1879 of $95,419.78. Thia leaves a balance of 
$9,016,176,29 net income. 


—Tue census of manufactures in Portland, 
Me., shows 306 establishments, grouped in 93 branches 
of industry, producing a value of $500 or more a sear. 
The largest amount of capital, $700,000, is invested ia 
canned goods, the value of whos» yearly product is 
$1,050,000, and the next greatest amount is in foundries 
and metal works, with a yearly production of $713,616; 
while sugar refining, with but $450,000 capital, has an 
anoual production valued at $1,591,362. 


—Cante dispatches from Australia announce 
that Fairbanks & Co. bave received the four highest 
awards for scales at the International Exhibition now in 
progress in Melbourne, taking these honors over all 
compet'tors, English and American. This highly satis- 
factory result emphasizes the success of the Messrs. 
Fairbanks at the Sydney Exhibition last year, where an 
award of special distiaction was made to them in adJi- 
tion to the highest prize open to general competition. 


—Tue General Theological Seminary of the 
Episcopal Church in New York City bas recently re- 
ceived some generous gifts. Ihe deanship has lately 
been endowed with $50,000, and last year the father of 
the dean, in honor of his son, endowed the “ Eugene A. 
Hoffman Professorship of Pastoral Theology,’ while 
about the same time George A. Jarvis, of Brooklyn, 
founded the *‘ Bishop Paddock Lectureship,’’ with a pur- 
pose similar to that of the famous Bampton foundation. 


—Tue failure of the Roman Catholic College 
at Emmettsbarg, Md., for the extraordivary amount of 
$200,000, owed tothe banks of the surrounding towns 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, isa rather lame conclu. 
sion to a very aged institution. The Catholic institu- 
tions at Emmettsburg were founded as long ago as 1809, 
under the patronage of Bishop Carroll, the first Catholic 
Bishop in America. Bishop Hughes and some of the 
first ecclesiastics in the country have been educated at 
Emmettsburg. 

—A percTaTion of British authors and pub- 
lishers wa.ted on Joseph Chamberlain, President of the 
Board of Trade, on March Ist, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the resolutions passed at the meeting of pub- 
lishers on the 12th of last month, to consider the subject 
of the Copyright treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain said that their recom- 
mendation, which is in favor of accepting the draft of 
the proposal submitted by Mr. Lowell as a basis of 
negotiation, should bave the earvest attention of the 
Government. 

—Tue total bonded indebtedness of the 300 
towns aod cities in the United States, containing a 
population of 11,350,772, is $664,346,913, or $58.53 per 
capita, Of this amount $6,169,623 is held at 10 
per cent.; $11,000 at 9 per cent.; $18,864,007 at 8 per 
cent. ; $356,500 at 744 per cent.; $16,385,500 at 7 3-10 
per cent.; $188,265,829 at 7 per cent.; $1,551,104 at 
64 per cent. ; $304,206,158 at 6 per cent. ; $515,000 at 
5% per cent.; $98,642,017 at 5 per cent.; $4,688,150 at 
40% per cent. ; $21,458,835 at 4 per cent,; $983,100 at 
4 per cent. ; and $2,250,040 at 3 per cent. 


Concress has made an appropriation of 


| $200,000 for the permanent establishment of United 


States paval stations on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
It was stated in the debate on the 
subject that the actual saving to the Government in the 
supply of coal alone to our ships in Central American 
waters from the possession of these stations would have 
amounted during the past year to the whole sum pow 
voted for estavlishing these stations, Tue appropria- 
tion was passed on the ground that the stations are 
“essential to the declared policy of this Goverament 
that it will exercise a supervision over any sbip-canal or 
waterway (hat may be coustructed across the American 
Isthmus.” 

—A’ Hamsura paper announces that a city 
buried in the shifting sands of Southern Algiers bas re- 


| cently been discovered by a Government officer named 


t up a subterraDdean 
ly described, of 
s remarkable dis- 
covery led him to make further explorations, which 
were rewarded by the appearance of a second Pompeii, 
with inscriptions, vauited passages, and other architec- 
tural remains ef great beauty At the latest reporta 
mosque and nine bouses bad been unearthed, and the 
hidden river gave prom se of supplying envugh water to 
redecm a considerabie domain of fertile land from the 
desert. 


He had previously opene 
river, capable, as it is rather c 
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AND CIVIC PROCESSION ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
Sprcia, Artists.—See Pace 38. 


OL.— From SKETCHES BY OUR 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—THE INAUGURATION OF PR ’ 
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MAXIMUS. 


IIOLD him great who, for love's sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 


1 bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may be he who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they who die for God 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror ip His sight. 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


BLACK ROBE. 


By WILKIg COLLINs. 


THE 


| the letter back to her. 


AFTER THE STORY. 


WINTERFIELD'S DIARY 
| ONDON, 277TH Janxvuary.—Short as it is, I 


(CONTINUED). 


looked at Stella's letter again and again | 
on the journey. The tone of the closing 
sentences is still studiously cold. After in- 
forming me that she is staying with her mother 
in London, she concludes her letter in these 
terms: 

“Be under no fear that the burden of my 
troubles will be laid on your shoulders. Since 
the fatal day when we met at Ten Acres, you 
have shown forbearance and compassion to- 
wards me. I don't stop to inquire if you are 
sincere—it rests with you to prove that. But 
I have some questions to ask which no person 
but you can answer. For the rest, my friend 
less position will perhaps plead with you not 
to misunderstand me.” 

Inveterate distrust in every sentence! If 
any other woman had treated me in this way, 
I should have put her letter into the fire, and 
should not have stirred from my comfortable 
house. 

29th January.—A day missed out of my 
diary. The events of yesterday unnerved me 
for a time. 

Arriving at Derwent’s Hotel on the evening 
of the 27th, I sent a line to Stella by messenger 
to ask when she could receive me. 

It is strange how the merest trifles seem to 
touch women! Her note in reply contains the 
first expression of friendly feeling towards me 
which has escaped her since we parted at 
Brussels. And this expression proceeds from 
her ungovernable surprise and gratitude at 
my taking the trouble to travel trom Vevon- 
shire to London on her account. 

For the rest, she proposed to call on me at 
the hotel the next morning. She and her 
m ‘ther, it appeared, differed in opinion on the 
subject of Mr. Romayne’s behavior to her, and 
she wished to see me, in the first instance, un- 
restrained by Mrs. Eyrecourt’'s interference. 

There was little sleep for me that night. | 
passed most of the time in smoking and walk. 
ing up and down the room. My one reliet was 
afforded by Traveler ; he begged so hard to go 
with me, I could not resist him. The dog 
always sleeps in my room. His surprise at my 
extraordinary restiessness (ending in down. 
right anxiety and alarm) was expressed in his 
eyes, and in his little whinings and cries, quite 
as intelligibly as if he had put his meaning into 
words. Who first called a dog a dumb crea- 
ture? It must have been a man, I| think, and 
a thoroughly unlovable man, too. from a dog's 
point of view. 

Soon after ten, on the morning of the 28th, 
she entered my sitting-room. 

In her personal appearance I saw a change 
for the worse, produced, J suppose, by the 
troubles that have tried her sorely, poor thing. 
There was a sad loss of delicacy in her fea- 
tures. and of purity in her complexion. Kven 
her dress—I should certainly not have noticed 
it in any other woman—seemed to be loose 
and slovenly. In the agitation of the moment 
I forgot the long estrangement between us; | 
halt-lifted my hand to take hers, and checke) 
myself. Was I mistaken in supposing that she 
yielded to the same impulse, and resisted it as 
I did? She concealed her embarrassment, if 
she felt any, by patting the dog. 

“T am ashamed that you should have taken 
the journey to London in this wintry weather 
to ” she began. 

It was impossible, in her situation, to let her 
assume this commonplace tone withme. “I 
sincerely feel for you,” I said, “and sincerely 
wish to help you, if I can.” 

She looked at me for the first time. Did she 
believe me, or did she still doubt? Before I 
could decide, she took a letter trom her pocket, 
opened it, and handed it to me. 

“Women often exaggerate their troubles,” 
she said. “It is, perhaps. an unfair trial of 
your patience, but I should like you to satisfy 
yourself that I have not made the worst of my 
situation. That letter will place it before you 
in Mr. Romayne’s own words. Read it, except 
where the page is turned down.” 

It was her husband s letter of farewell. } 

The language was scrupulously delicate and | 
considerate, but to my mind it entirely tailed | 
to disguise the fanaticai cruelty of the man’s 
resolution addressed to his wife. In substance 
it came to this: 

“He had discovered the marriage at Brus- 








| said. ** You know, under his own hand, that he 


| that we have enough to live on?’ 


| fell on her knees at my feet. I tried to raise 
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sels, which she had deliberately concealed from 


him when he took her for his wife. She had 
|} himself between us 


afterwards persisted in that concealment, un- 
der circumstances which made it impossible 
that he could ever trust her again.” (This, 
no doubt, referred to her ill advised reception 
of me. asa total stranger, at Ten Acres Lodge.) 
‘In the miserable break-up of his domestic | 
lite, the Church to which he now belonged | 
otlered him, not only her divine consolation, 
but the honor, above all earthly distinctions, 
ot serving the cause of religion in the sacred 
ranks of the priesthood. Betore his departure 
for Rome he bade her a last farewell in this 
world, and forgave her the injuries that she 
had inflicted on him. For her sake he asked 
leave to say some few words more. In the 
first place, he desired to do her every justice, | 
in a worldly sense. Ten Acres Lodge was 
offered to her asa free gift for her lifetime, 
with a sufficient income tor all her wants. In | 


| the second place, he was anxious that she | 


should not misinterpret his motives. What- | 
ever his opinion of her conduct might be, he | 
did not rely on it as affording his only justifi- 
cation for leaving her. Setting personal feel- 
ing aside, he felt religious scruples (connected 
with his marriage), which lett him no other 
alternative than the separation on which he 
had resolved. He would briefly explain those 
scruples. and mention his authority for enter- 
taining them, before he closed his letter.” 

There the page was turned down and the 
explanation was concealed from me. 

A faint color stole over her face as I handed 


’ 


“It is needless tor you to read the rest,” she 


has left me, and (if such a thing pleads with 
you in his favor), you also know that he is 
liberal in providing for his deserted wife.” 

I attempted to speak. She saw in my face | 
how I despised him and stopped me. 

“Whatever you may think of his conduct,” | 
she continued, “I beg that you will not speak | 
of itto me. May I ask your opinion (now you | 
have read his letter) on another matter in 
which my own conduct is concerned? In 
former days——”’ 

She paused, poor soul, in evident confusion 
and distress. 

““Why speak of those days?’ I ventured to 
say. 

“T must apeak of them. In former days I 
think you were told that my father’s will pro- 
vided for my mother and for me You know 


I had heard of it at the time of our betrothal. 
when the marriage settlement was in pre- 
paration. The mother and daughter had each 
a little income of a few hundreds a year. The 
exact amount had escaped my memory. 

After answering her to this effect, I waited to 
hear more. 

She suddenly became silent, the most painful 
embarrassment showed itself in her face and 
manner. “Never mind the rest,” she said. 
mastering her confusion after an interval. “I 
have had some hard trials to bear; I forget 
things ’’—she made an effort to finish the 
sentence and gave it up, and called to the 
dog to come to her. The tears were in her 
eyes, and that was the way slie took to hide 
them from me. 

In general I am not quick at reading the 
mind of others. but I thought I understood | 
Stella. Now that we were face to face, the 
impulse to trust me had for the moment got 
the better of her caution and her pride; she 
was half-ashamed of it, half inclined to follow | 
it. I hesitated no longer. The time for which 
I had waited, the time to prove without any 
indelicacy on my side that I had never been | 
unworthy of her, had surely come at last. 

“ Do you remember my reply to your letter 
about Father Benwell ?” I asked. 

“ Yes. every word of it.” 

“T promised, if you ever had need of me. to 
prove that | had never beeh unworthy of your 
confidence. In your present situation I can 
honorably keep my promise. Shall I wait till 
you are calmer, or shall I go on at once *”’ 

“ At once!” | 
“When your mother and your friends took 
you from me,” I resumed, “ if you had shown | 

any hesitation J 

She shuddered. The image of my unhappy 
wife, vindictively confronting us on the church 
steps, seemed to be recalled to her memory. 

“Don't go back to it!” she cried. “Spare | 
me, I entreat you!” 

] opened the writing-case in which [ keep 
the papers sent to me by the Rector of Belha- 
ven, and placed them on the table by which 
she was sitting. The more plainly and briefly 
I spoke now, the better I thougit it might be 
for both of us. 

“Since we parted at Brussels,” 1 said, “my 
wife has died. Here is a copy of the medical 
certificate of her death.” 

Stella refused to look at it. 

“T don’t understand such things,” she an- 
swered, faintly. “ What is this ?” 

She took up my wife’s death-bed confession. 

“ Read it,” I said. 

She looked frightened. 

“ What will it tell me ?”’ she asked. 

“It will tell you. Stella, that false appear- 
ances once led you into wronging an innocent 
man.” 

Having said this. 1 walked away to a win- 
dow behind her. at the further end of the room, 
so that she might not see me while she read. 

Atter a time—how much longer it seemed to 
be than it really was!—I heard her move. As | 
| turned from the window she ran to me. and | 








her ; I entreated her to believe that she was 
forgiven. She seized my hands, and held them 
over her face—they were wet with her tears. 

“Tam ashamed to look at you,” she said. 
“Oh, Bernard, what a wretch I have been!” 

I never was so distressed in my life. I don't 
know what I should have said, what I should 
have done, if my dear old dog had not helped 
me out of it. He, too, ram up to me with the 
loving jealousy of his race, and tried to lick 





| my hands, still fast in Stella's hold 
he attempted to push | him that she was making her will. 
I think I successfully | just enough, from what he had heard at vari 
|} assumed a tranquillity which I was far from 


| lawyers. 


| bygone time, never to come again. 


| have I not learnt to trust you yet? 


| rest, the circumstances which most interested 


| ture,” she said, “has a dreadful interest for 
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were on her shoulder ; 


really feeling. 

“Come, come!” I said, “you mustn't make 
Traveler jealous.” 

She let me raise her. Ah, if she could have 
kissed me—but that was not to be done; she 
kissed the dog's head. and then she spoke to 
me. I shall not set down what she said in 
these pages. While | live, there is no fear of 
my forgetting those words. 

| led her back to her chair. The letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Rector of Belhaven still 
lay on the table unread. It was of some im- 
portance to Stella's complete enlightenment as 
containing evidence that the confession was 
genuine. But I hesitated for her sake to 
speak of it just yet. 

“Now you know that you have a friend to 
help and advise you,” I began. 

“ No,” she interposed ; “ morethana friend, 
say a brother.” 

i said it. “You had something to ask of 
me,” I resumed, “and you never put the ques- 
tion. 

She understood me. 

“| meant to tell you,” she said, “that I had 
written a letter of refusal to Mr. Romayne’s 
I have left Ten Acres never to re- 
turn, and I refuse to accept a farthing ot Mr. 
Romayne’s money. My mother—though she 
knows we have enough to live on—tells me | | 
have acted with inexcusable pride and folly. | 
1 wanted to ask if you blame me, Bernard. as 
she does?” 

I dare say I was inexcusably proud and fool- | 
ish, too. It was the first time she had called | 
me by my Christian name since the happy 
Under 
whatever influence I acted, I respected and 
admired her tor that refusal, and I owned it 
inso many words. This little encouragement 
seemed to relieve her. She was so much 
calmer, that 1 ventured to speak of the rector’s 
letter. 

She wouldn't hear of it. “Oh, Bernard, | 
Put away | 
those papers. There is only one thing I want 
to know. Who gave them to you? The 
rector ””’ 

“No.” | 

“ How did they reach you *”’ 

“Through Father Benwell.”’ 

She started to her feet like a woman elec- 
trified. 

“I knew it!’ she cried. “It is the priest 
who has wrecked my married life, and he got 
his information from those letters before he 
put them into your hands.”’ She dropped into 
her chair again. ‘* That was the first and fore 
most of the questions I wanted to put to you,” | 
she said. “Iam answered. [ask no more.” | 

She was surely wrong about Father Ben- | 
well? I tried to show her why. | 
} 


I told her that my reverend friend had put 
the letters into my hand with fhe seal which 
protected them unbroken. She laughed dis- 
dainfully. Did I know him so little as to doubt 
for a moment that he could break a seal and 
replace it again? This view was entirely new 
to me; I was startled, but not convinced. I 
never desert my friends—even when they are 
triends of no very long standing—and I still 
tried to defend Father Benwell. The only 
result was to make her alter her intention of 
asking me no more questions. I innocently 
roused in her a new curiosity. She was eager 
to know how | had first become acquainted 
with the priest. and how he had contrived to 
possess himself of information which was in- 
tended for my reading only. 

There was but one way of answering her. 

It was far from easy to a man like myself, 
unaccustomed to state circumstances in their 
proper order, but I had no other choice than 
to reply, by telling the long story of the theft 
and discovery of the rector’s papers. So far 
as Father Benwell was concerned, tne nar- 
rative only contirmed her suspicions. For the 


her were the circumstances associated with 
the French boy. 
* Anything connected with that poor crea- 


me now.” 

“ Did you know him?” 1 asked, with some 
surprise. 

“I knew him and his mother—you shall 
hear how at another time. I suppose I felta 
presentiment that the boy would have some | 
evil influence over me. At any rate. when | | 
accidentally touched him, I trembled as if I | 
had touched a serpent. You will think me 
superstitious ; but, after what you have raid, 
it is certainly true that he has been the in- 
direct cause of the misfortune that has fallen 
on‘me. How came he to steal the papers? 
Did you ask the rector when you went to 
Belhaven ? - 

‘T asked the rector nothing. But he thought 
it his duty to tell me all that he knew of the 
theft.” 

She drew her chair nearer to me. “Let me | 
hear every word of it?” she pleaded, eagerly. 

I felt some reluctance to comply with the 
request. 

“ Js it not fit for me to hear ?” she asked. 
This forced me to be plain with her. “If I 
repeat what the rector told me,’’ 1 said, “ 1 | 

must speak of my wife.” 

She took my hand. “You have pitied and | 
forgiven her,’ she answered. “Speak of her, | 
ternard and don't, for God's sake, think that 
my heart is harder than yours.” 

I kissed the hand that she had given tome— 
even her “ brother” might do that! 

“Tt began,” I said. “in the grateful attach- | 
ment which the boy felt for my wife. He re- | 
fused to leave her bedside on the day when 
she dictated her confession to the rector As | 
he was entirely ignorant of the English lan- | 
guage, there seemed to be no objection to 
letting him have his own way. He became 
inquisitive as the writing went on. His ques- | 
tions annoyed the rector, and, as the easiest ' 








| could | reply? 


His paws , way of satisfying his curiosity, my wife told 


He knew 


ous times, to associate making a will with 
gifts of money, and the pretended explanation 
silenced and satisfied him.”’ 

“Did the rector understand it?” 
asked. 

‘Yes. Like many other Englishmen in his 
position, although he was not ready at speak- 
ing French, he could read the language, and 
could fairly well understand it when it was 
spoken. After my wife’s death, he kindly 
placed the boy for a few days under the care 
of his housekeeper. Her early life had been 
passed in the island of Martinique ; and she 
was able to communicate with the friendless 
foreigner in his own language. When he dis- 
appeared she was the only person who could 
throw any light on his motive for stealing the 
papers. On the day when he entered the 
house. she caught him peeping through the 
keyhole ot the study-door. He must have 
seen where the confession was placed, and the 
color of the old-fashioned blue paper, on which 
it was written, would help him to identify it. 
The next morning. during the rector’s absence, 
he brought the manuscript to the housekeeper 
and asked her to translate it into French, sv 
that he might know how much money was 
lett to him in‘ the will.’ She severely reproved 


Stella 


| him. made him replace the paper in the desk 


from which he had taken it, and threatened to 
tell the rector if his misconduct was repeated. 
He promised amendment, and the good-na 
tured woman believed him. Two days after- 
wards, the locked door of the cabinet in which 
the papers had been secured was found open, 
and they and the boy were both missing to- 
gether.” 

‘*Do you think he showed the confession to 
any other person?” Stella asked. “I happen 


| to know that he concealed it from his mother.” 


‘After the housekeeper’s reproof,” I re- 
plied, * he would be cunning enough, in my 
opinion, not to run the risk of showing it to 
strangers. It is far more likely that he thought 
he might learn English enough to read it him 
self.’’ 

There the subject dropped.. We were silent 
for a while. She was thinking and I was look- 
ing at her. On a sudden. she raised her head. 
Her eyes rested on me gravely. 

“It is very strange,” she said. 

“ What is strange ”” 

“T have been thinking of the Lorings. They 
encouraged me to doubt you. They advised 
me to be silent about What happened at Brus 
sels. And they,too, are concerned in my hus- 
band’s desertion of me. He first met Father 
enwell at their house. From that time, I 


| see the circumstances in my mind, all follow- 


ing one on another, until the priest and the 


| French boy were brought together, and the 


miserable end came which has left me a de- 
serted wife.’ Her head drooped again ; her 
next words were murmured to herself. “I 
am still a young woman,” she said. *“* Oli, God! 
what is my future to be?” 

This morbid way of thinking distressed me. 
I reminded her that she had devoted friends. 

“ Not one,” she answered, “ but you.” 

“Have you not seen Lady Loring?’ I asked. 

“She and her husband have written most 
kindly, inviting me to make their house my 
home. I have no right to blame them, they 
meant well. But, after what has happened, | 
can't go back to them.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” I said. 

“Are you thinking of the Lorings?’’ she 
asked. 

“T dont even know the Lorings. 
think of nobody but you.” 

{ was still looking at her, and I am afraid 
my eyes said more than my words. If she had 
doubted it before she must have now known 
that | was as fond of her as ever. She looked 
distressed rather than confused. I made an 
awkward attempt to set myself right. 

“Surely your brother may speak plainly,” I 
said. 

She agreed to this. But, nevertheless. she 
rose to go. with a friendly word intended (as 
I hoped to show me that I had got my pardon 
for that time. ‘* Will you come and see us to- 
morrow ’” she said. “Can you forgive my 
mother as generously as you have forgiven 
me’ | will take care, Bernard, that she does 
you justice at last.” 

“he held out her hand to take leave. How 
If I had been a resolute man, 
I might have remembered that it would be best 
for me not to see too much of her. But [ama 
poor weak creature. I accepted her invitation 
for the next day. 

30th January.—I have just returned from 
my visit. 

My thoughts are in a state of indescribable 
conflict and contusion, and her mother is the 
cause of it. I wish I had not gone to the 
house. Am [a bad man, I wonder, and have 
I only tound it out now ? 

Mrs. Kyrecourt was alone in the drawing- 
room when [ went in. Judging by the easy 
manner in which she got up to receive me. the 
misfortune that has befallen her daughter 
seemed to have produced no sobering change 
in this frivolous woman. 

“My dear Wintertield,” she began. “I have 
behaved infamously. I won’t say that appear- 
ances were against you; [ will only say -1 
ought not to have trusted appearances. You 
are the injured person, please forgive me. 
shall we go on with the subject, or shall we 
shake hands and say no more about it 2” 

I shook hands. of course. Mrs." Fyrecourt 
perceived that I was looking for Stella. 

“Sit down,” she said. “ and be good enough 
to put up with no more attractive society than 
mine. Unless I set things straight, my good 
friend, you and my daughter oh. with the 
best intentions !—will drift into a false position. 
You won't see Stella to-day. (uite impos 
sible—and I will tell you why. I am the 
worldly old mother ; I don’t mind what I say. 
My innocent daughter would die before she 
would confess what I am going to tell you. 


I can 
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Can I offer you anything ? 
lunch ?”’ 

I begged her to continue. She perplexed—I 
am not sure that she did not even alarm me. 

* Very well,” she proceeded. ‘“ You may be 
surprised to hear it, but I don’t mean to allow 

hings to go on in this way. My contemptible 
son in-law shall return to his wife.’ 

This startled me, and I suppose I showed it. 

“Wait a little.” said Mrs. Eyrecourt;“ there 
is nothing to be alarmed about. Romayne isa 
weak fool, and Father Benwell’s greedy hands 
are (of course) in both his pockets. But he 
has, unless | am entirely mistaken, some small 
sense of shame, and some little human feeling 
still left. After the manner in which he has 
behaved, these are the merest possibilities, 
you willsay. Very likely. I have boldly ap- 
pealed to those possibilities, nevertheless. He 
has already gone away to Rome. and I need 
scarcely add —Father Benwell would take good 
care ot that—he has left us no address. It 
doesn't in the least matter. One of the advan- 
tages of being so much in Society as I am is 
that I have nice acquaintances everywhere, 
always ready to oblige me, provided I don’t 
borrow money of them. I have written to 
Romayne, under cover to one of my friends 
living in Rome. Wherever he may be, there 
my letter will find him.” 

So far, I listened quietly enough, naturally 
supposing that Mrs. Kyrecourt trusted to her 
own arguments and persuasions. I confess it, 
even to myself, with shame. It was a relief 
to me to feel that the chances (with such a 
fanatic as Romayne) were a hundred to one 
against her. 

This unworthy way of thinking was instantly 
checked by Mrs. Eyrecourt’s next words. 

‘Don’t suppose that I am foolish enough to 
attempt to reason with him.” she went on. 
‘** My letter begins and ends on the first page. 
His wife has a claim on him, which no newly- 
married man can resist. Let me do him jus- 


tice. He knew nothing of it before he went 
away. My letter—my daughter has no sus- 


picion that I have written it—tells him plainly 
what the claim is.” 

She paused. Her eyes softened, her voice 
sank low—she became quite unlike the Mrs. 
Kyrecourt whom I knew.” 

“In a few months more, Winterfield,”’ she 
said, ‘‘my poor Stella will be a mother. My 
letter calls Romayne back to his wite—and his 


bean 
child. (To be continued.) 








ELEVATOR OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


rP\HERE are few things which illustrate so thor- 

oughly the remarkable activity of our com- 
mercial business as the mammoth grain elevators 
that have been recently completed for the great rail- 
roads at or near New York. It is but a few years 
since the vast structures so common at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, and other large Western cities, 
have been seen along the water-front of New York. 
The work of transferring grain in bulk from cars 
or boats to ocean steamships has hitherto been car- 
ried on by floating elevators, and, while there is 
still much service for them, the apparatus of the 
New York Central, the Erie, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads are able to handle the greater part of the 
grain intended for the export trade. These roads 
bring cereals in bulk from the West, and can trans- 
fer directly to the steamships at their elevators, 
We have already published views of the great bulild- 
ings of the two first mentioned companies, and in 
this issue we give that of the Pennsylvania inter- 
est, located at Harsimus Cove, Jersey City. It was 
constructed by the tirm of J. E. Simpson & Co.— 
who, by-the-way, built the great dry dock recently 
opened at Baltimore—and it is believed to be the 
largest, and, consequently, the most complete in 
the world. 


GRAIN 


THE AMERICAN PIONEER IN 
BICYCLING. 


{OLONEL ALBERT A. POPE, whose portrait is 

/ given on page 45, is a native of Massachu- 
setts, and was born in Boston, May 20th, 1843. 
In the Summer of 1862, at the age of nineteen 
years, he entered the army as Second Lieutenant of 
the Thirty-fifth Regiment of Massachusetts Volun- 
teers. He participated in the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam, where the regiment lost 
one-half of its force and nearly all its officers. He 
was also present at the battles of Sulphur Springs 
and Fredericksburg, and went thence with the 
Ninth Army Corps to Kentucky and Vicksburg, 
where they formed the rear guard of General 
Grant’s army. During the siege of Vicksburg he 
was detached to form part of the expedition for 
the capture of Jackson, Miss. After the capture of 
Vicksburg he returned to Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and was present at the capture of Knoxville and all 
the battles in East Tennessee. He was then as- 
signed to the command of a regiment of artillery 
engaged in the defense of Washington, after which 
he rejoined the Thirty-fifth Regiment before Peters- 
burg, and was presentat the capture of that city, 
and the pursuit and surrender of Lee’s army at 
Appomattox. 

After the close of the war, Colonel Pope engaged 
in active business in Boston, and in the Summer of 
1877 became interested in bicycles, having been 
brought into contact with an English gentleman, 
who was an enthusiast in the sport, which at that 
time was attracting much attention in England, 
where 100,000 are nowin use, In the same year 
Colonel Pope imported eight bicycles from England, 
and, after inspection and trial by himself and 
friends, he decided that a fair outlay of capital 
and energetic efforts of introduction would result 
in a profitable business, 

A contract was made forthe manufacture of bi- 
cycles, and Colonel Pope visited England for the 
purpose of informing himself in regard to the pro- 
duction of these vehicles. After a full investiga- 
tion he returned fully satisfied that the demand in 
this country would in time equal that in England, 
which then gave employment to over one hundred 
manufacturers, who turned out more than thirty 
thousand bicycles yearly. 

At this time there was no demand In this country 
for bicycles, and their introduction was attended 
with all the difficulties which mark that of any new 
article with which the public are entirely un- 
acquainted. It appeared to be a very hazardous 
undertaking to embark capital in this enterprise, 
but Colonel Pope was not to be deterred by any such 
outlook, When the manufacture was first started 
there were many patents attaching to bicycles in 
existence, and it was soon determined that asuccess- 
ful prosecution of the business depended on the 
absolute control of all these patents. These were 
purchased, and the Pope Manufacturing Company 
now owns all patents of any value connected with 
the manufacture of bicycles. It is generally under- 
@tood that no one has the right to use a bicycle in 





Have you had | the United States unless it has paid a royalty to 


this company 
The present capacity of the company for the 
manufacture of bicycles is twelve hundred per 


mouth, at prices ranging from $50 to $150 each, 
One-half the entire capacity of the Weed Manufac- 
turing Company is devoted to this business, and is 
equal to that of the four largest establishments in 
England, 

The Pope Manufacturing Company have nearly 
two hundred agencies established in the principal 
cities and towns in the United States, and supply 
three-quarters of the present demand for bicycles, 
The number now in use is estimated at six thou- 


| sand, and it is expected that the close of the present 


year will find twenty thousand, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Basin of the Alster at Hamburg. 


Hamburg is one of the most industrious and com- 
mercial cities of Europe. Its geographical position 
makes it the principal port for the importation and ex- 
portation of Northern Germany. The depth of the Elbe, 
whose waters flow through the city, permits of vessels 
of the heaviest tonnage discharging on its quays, which 
at all seasons of the year present the most picturesque 
and hive-like scenes. The Alster divides Hamburg into 
two distinct cities. The old, with its tortuous canals, 
its high, quaintly-shaped houses, pierced by a multitude 
of smail windows, essentially Dutch and recalling the 
Middle Ages; while the new part of tbe city, on the 
contrary, with its evenly laid-out streets, its superb 
mansions in stone aod brick, is quite English in its ap- 
pearance, and bespeaks a wealth aod thrift which would 
del gbt the eye of every well-wisber to the march of 
progress. Hamburg possesses many remarkable objects, 
of which the most striking is the basin of the Alster. 
Tuis basin, which is nearly two miles in circumference, 
is dotted witb swans, dappled with boats, including 
tiny steam ferries, and is surrounded by the handsomest 
residences in the city, while the boulevards which 
border it are the favorite promenades of the Ham 
burgers. 

New Reading Hall, National Library, 

Paris, 

The great public library in Paris, which has been 
Royal and Imperial, »ut is now National, provides well 
for those who frequentit. The students, bard workers, 
bave the large room in the rotunda, opened some twelve 
years ago, where they can do their serious work undis- 
turbed, enjoying all the quiet that Carlyle sought, but 
could not obtain, in London. For those who go to read 
merely to pass the time, or even to consult some book 
for a few moments, there was formerly a hall in the 
splendid gallery of the Mazarin Palace. This bas been 
now abandoned fora hall fitted up in the wing on the Rue 
Colbert. It is very plainly fitted up with oak-shelving 
and glass-doors, and contains the books most frequently 
called for. About two-thirds of the beight there is a 
gallery giving access to the upper cases. It is lighted 
from above. This is not a permanent arrangement, as 
tbe State, under an Act of the last session, is about to 
take some adjacent houses on the Rue Vivienne, and 
erect a new building as ap addition to the library, as 
well ag to remove structures which are a constant 
menace from the dangers of fire. Our otber illustration 
shows a photographic room, opened in October, in an 
apartment at the top of the building, and near the centre. 
There is no photographer connected with the establish- 
ment; but when any person wishes a photographic copy 
of any document, engraving, inscription, medal, or 
manuscript, which the authorities can permit to be 
done, they fix a day, and, if they approve the photo- 
grapher selected by the applicant, have the work done 
under the supervision of officials connected with the 
hbrary. Only one person can have the use of the pho- 
tographbic room at the same time. 


“The Republic.” 


This is a wondrous piece of work, and from the master- 
fal hands of M. Dalou, one of the most illustrious of 
living sculptors. ‘The Republic ” is bis che/-d'euvre, 
aod never did a composition possess more alluring 
charm. The car which the lions draw, the type of 
tranquil force; the figure who brandishes, as if in ad- 
vaace, the torch of civilization; the workingman who 
pushes at the wheels; and, dominating all, a Republic 
calm and proud, stretching over the great city her pro- 
tecting band. All the details are superbly rendered, 
and the conception is that of a master mind. This 
splendid group is destined to ornament the ancient 
Piace du Trone in Paris. 


The Taking of Geok-Tepe. 


At the northwest of Afghanistan and to the north of 
Persia is a vast territory occupied by a warlike tribe of 
Turcomans, one part of whose country, as well as the 
cities of Khiva and Tashkend, have been occupied by the 
Russians asa consequence of the expeditions of Generals 
Kauffman and Tcheroaieff. In the south, at the foot 
of the mountains of Atrek, are numerous oases inhabited 
by the Turcoman Tekkés, from whose ranks several 
bands of brigands are in the habit of roving, bound on 
rapine and plunder, in the territories under the domina- 
tion of the Czar. To put a stop to these continual depreda- 
tions, and also witb the idea of approaching the import- 
ant c.ty of Merv, the Russians, at the end of 1879, 
resolved upon clearing the principal oasis, called Geok- 
Tepe. The first expeditionary corps sent by Russia 
was too tnsign'ficant as regards numbers, and was badly 
beaten; but the second, which started out at the com- 
mencement of this year, numbered 12,000 men, under 
the command of the young and brilliant General Skobe- 
left, and arrived beneath the walls of Geok-Tepe January 
16th. On the 24th of January the order for the general 
assault was given at7 4. m., while a mine was at the 
same moment fired. Sustained by the fire of thirty-six 
pieces of cannon, the Russian troops charged at the 
point of the bayonet, and after an bour’s hand-to-band 
fighting, the Turcomans, beaten at all points, took to 
flight. The Russians captured 400 cannon and a quantity 
of munitions of war, a vast number of tents, 4,000 
families of the Tekkés, and delivered 700 Persians, re- 
tained as prisoners by the enemy. The Russian loss 
was 16 officers and 267 soldiers killed. and 42 officers 
and 647 soldiers wounded. 








THE VETO OF THE REFUNDING BILL, 


THE following is the essential portion of Presi- 
dent Hayes’s veto message, communicated to Con- 
gress on Thursday last: ‘‘ While in my opinion it 
would be unwise to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his discretion to offer to the public 
bonds bearing 34% per cent. interest in aid of re- 
funding, I should not deem it my duty to interpose 
my constitutional objection to the passage of the 
present Bill if it did not contain In its fifth section 
provisions which, in my judgment, seriously im- 
pair the value and tend to the destruction of the 
present national banking system of the country. 
This system has now been in operation almost 
twenty years. Nosafer nor more beneficial bank- 
ing system was ever established. Its advantages 
as a business are free to all who have the necessary 
capital. It furnishes a currency to the public 
which for convenience and the security of the bill- 
holder has probably never been equaled by that 
of any other banking system. Its notes are secured 
by the deposit with the Government of the interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States. The section of 
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the Bill before me which relates to the national 
banking system, and to which objection is made is 
not an essential part of a refunding measure, Itis 
as follows: 

‘Section 5, From and after the first day of July, 
1881, the three percentum bonds authorized by the 
first section of this Act shall be the only bonds re- 
ceivable as security for national bank circulation, 
keeping and prompt 
payment of the public money deposited with such 
bank, but when any such bonds deposited for the 
purposes aforesaid shall be designated for purchase 
or redemption by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 


banking association depositing the same shall have 
the right to substitute other issues of the bonds of 
the United States in lieu thereof, provided that no 


bond upon which interest has ceased shall be ac- 
cepted or continued on deposit as security for cir- 


culation or for the safe keeping of the public 

money; and in case bonds s0 deposited shall not be 

withdrawn as provided at will within thirty days 
ng 


after interest has ceased thereon, the banking asso- 
clations depositing the same shall be subject to the 
liabilities and proceedings on the part of the Comp- 
troller provided for in section 5,234 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and provided further, 
that section 4 of the Act of June 20th, 1874, entitled 
**An Act fixing the amountof United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national bank 
currency, and for other purposes,” be and the 
same is hereby repealed, and sections 5,159 and 
5,160 of the Revised Statutes be and the same are 
hereby re-enacted.’ 

** Under this section it is obvious that noadditional 
banks will hereafter be organized except possibly 
in a few cities or localittes where the prevailing 
rates of interest in ordinary business are extremely 
low. No new banks can be organized and no in- 
crease of the capital of existing banks can be 
obtained, except by purchase and deposit of three 
per cent. bonds. No other bonds of the United 
States can be used for the purpose. The one thou- 
sand millions of other bonds recently issued by the 
United States, and bearing a higher rate of interest 
than three per cent., and therefore a better security 
for the bill-holder, cannot after the Ist of July next 
be received as security for bank circulation, This 
is a radical change in the banking law. It takes 
from the banks the right they have heretofore had 
under the lawto purchase and deposit as security 
for their circulation any of the bonds issued by the 
United States, and deprives the bill-holder of the 
best security which the banks are able to give by 
requiring them to deposit bonds having the least 
value of any bonds issued by the Government. The 
average rate of taxation of capital employed in 
banking is more than double the rate of taxation 
upon capital employed in other legitimate business. 
Under these circumstances, to amend the banking 
law 80 as to deprive the banks of the advantage of 
securing their notes by the most valuable bonds 
issued by the Government will, it is believed ina 
large part of the country, be a practicable prohibi- 
tion of the organizing of new banks, and prevent 
the existing banks from enlarging their capital. 
The national banking system, if continued at all, 
will be a monopoly in the hands of those already 
engaged in it, who may purchase Government 
bonds bearing a@ more favorable rate of interest 
than the three percent. bond prior to next July. 
To prevent the further organization of banks Is to 
put in jeopardy the whole system by taking from it 
that feature that makes it, as it now is, a banking 
system free upon the same terms to all who wish 
to engage init. Even the existing banks will be in 
danger of being driven from business by the addi- 
tional disadvantages to which they will be subjected 
by this Bill. In short, I cannot but regard the fifth 
section of the Bill as astep in the direction of the 
destruction of the national banking system. Our 
country, after a long period of business depression, 
has just entered upon a career of unexampled 
prosperity. Withdrawal of the currenvy from cir- 
culation by the national banks, and the enforced 
winding up of the banks in consequence, would in- 
evitably bring serious embarrassments and disaster 
to the business of the country. Banks of issue are 
essential instruments of modern commerce, If the 
present efficient and admirable system of banking 
is broken down, it will inevitably be followed bya 
recurrence to other and inferior methods of bank- 
ing. Apy measure looking to such a result will be 
a disturbing element in our financial system. It 
will destroy confidence, and surely check the grow- 
ing prosperity of the country. Believing that a 
measure for refunding the national debt is not 
necessarily connected with the note banking law, 
and that any refunding act will defeat its own 
object if it imperiled the national banking system 
or seriously impaired its usefulness, and convinced 
that Section 5 of the Bill before me would, if it 
should become a law, work great harm, I herewith 
return the Bill to the House of Representatives for 
that further consideration which is provided for in 
the Constitution.”’ 


A Million Sheep in Kansas. 


IT has been said that the latter end of Job “‘ was 
blessed, for he had 14,000 sheep.’’ The farmers of 
Kansas cannot hope to equal the husbandry of 
Job, but they are comforted at the present time 
with nearly one million sheep, or one for every 
man, woman and child within the borders of the 
State. This proportion is not maintained by any 
of her sister States, and, considering size and 
population and the short time in which the result 
has been accomplished, it has never been excelled 
by any country in the world. There is no doubt 
that the growth of the business in the future will be 
even more rapid than in the past. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Lamont Young, the Government geologist of New 
South Wales, bas suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared, and foul play is suspected. 

After a Series of experiments which have proved suc- 
cessful, the Administration of French Lighthouses bas 
given an order to M. de Meritens to build six magneto. 
electric machines for the three first lighthouses which 
are to be illuminated by electricity. 


A Number of holes of the same description as those 
which have been observed at Blackheath have been 
opened in several paris of Paris. These enigmatical 
holes are several yards wide, long and deep. Meo of 
science are trying to solve the mystery of their forma- 
tion. 

A Remarkable Discovery has been made by Mr. Alex. 
Adams, one of the technical officers of the Post Office Tele- 
graph Department. It is the existence of electric tides in 
telegraph circuits, By long-continued and careful ob- 
servations he has determined distinct variations of 
strength in those earth currents, which are invariably 
present on all telegraph wires, following the different 
diurnal positions of the moon with respect to the earth. 


Mr. Joseph Thomson has received the offer of an 
advantageous post under the Sultan of Zanzibar. Mr. 
Thomson’s work will be mainly that of geological survey- 
ing in the region of the Rovuma River, and the Sultan 
has offered him every facility for carrying on the work. 
Tbe Sultan deserves every credit for showing such enter 
prise, and no doubt Mr, Thomson will be able to do 
work of great scientigc value. 


The Works for the Paris Exhibition of Electricity 
will soon begin. A viaduct will be built for the English 
electrical railway by Siemens, which will convey visitors 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Palais de |'ladustrie. 
The internal arrangements will only be made at the end 
of the Art Exhibition, which will take place from May 
to July. The French exhibitors of the electric light 
have come to an agreement in order to combine for the 
illumination of the nave and other parta 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


GeneraL GARFIELD is the th rd President in- 
augurated on Friday. 

Tue late Senator Carpenter had $50,000 insur- 
ance on his life, and was worth some $60,000 besides, 


Tue late Thomas Carlyle bequeathed his Dum- 
friesshire estate to the University of Edivburgh for 
founding bursaries in the faculty of arts. 


Tue American Bible Society has elected by a 
unanimous vote to the office of President of the’society 
Samuel Wells Williams, LL.D., Professor of Cuinese in 
Yale College. 

A GRANITE monument is at last to be placed 
over the grave of Abrabam Lincolp’s father, in Pieasant 
Grove Townsbip, eight miles southeast of Mattoon, Ill. 
Mr. Robert Lincolo contributed $100 towards the small 
fund raised for the purpose 


At St. Denis, M. Roques, an amnestied Com- 
muniet, bas been elected Member of the French Chamber 
of Deputies from the Department of the Seine, receiving 
3.550 votes, against M. Deschanel (Moderate Republi- 


| Can), who received 3,288 votes. 





Tue celebrated Italian embalmer, Paclo Corini, 
lately died at Lodi, aged sixty-eight. His whole life 
was devoted to science, and he died a beggar. The 
State gave bim a splendid funeral, and the day after 
bis burial a subscription was staried to raise him a 
monument, 

A status is to be erected at West Point in 
honor of General Sylvanus Thayer, one of the founders 
of the military academy. He was a lieutenant of ea- 
gineers in the army of 1808, and was retired in 1863 as 
colonel, and two years later received the brevet rank of 
brigadier-general. He died in 1872. 


THERE was a great popular manifestation in 
Paris on Sunday, February 27tb, in bonor of the birth- 
day of Victor Hugo. A large nomber of members of the 


| Chamber of Deputies, and other distinguished persons, 








were received by M. Hugo. While the reception was 
going on, a procession of deputations marched through 
an enormous crowd to the residence of the illustrious 
Senator, who saluted the deputations from a window. 
The number of people in all the deputations is estimated 
at 300,000. Louis Blanc delivered a panegyric on M. 
Hugo at the Trocadero. 


Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s wedding-dress 
was composed of cream sation and velvet brocade, 
trimmed witb bows of ribbon and white marabout; bon- 
net to match, trimmed with stephanotis and white 
heather, lace lappets, and an ancient -panish vail of 
very fine lace. Her only ornaments were a locket of 
antique gold, the gift of ber sister, Mrs. Trevanton; a 
cat's eye bracelet set in diamonds, the gift of the bride- 
groom. This stone is of unsurpassable beauty. Her 
traveling-dress was composed of beliotrope plush, and 
trimmed with brown marabout feathers; bonnet and 


| muff to match. 


Tue Spanish Minister, Senor Don Felipe 
Mendez de Vigo, left Washington last week for Madrid, 
to take charge of his new office as Sub-Secretary of the 
State Department. Before leaving here he settled satis- 
factorily the questions of the Florida claims and the 
Spanish American Commission. The affairs of the lega 
tion are feft in charge of Count José Brunetti, as Chargé 
d’Aflaires. Upon the arrival of Sefior Barca, the newly 
appointed Minister, Count Brunetti, who has been 
nominated Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary at Pekin, will at once sail to take charge of the 
Spanish Legation in China 


Generat B. F. Burier’s historic yacht Ame- 
rica sailed from Fortress Monroe on March lst on a trip 
in soutbero seas. She is fitted up magnificently and is 
stocked for a long cruise. The General's object in mak- 
ing the voyage is to benefit his health. The America 
will go direct to Bermuda, thence to the Babama Islands, 
Galveston and Vera Crcz. The round trip will not be 
completed tn less than two months, and it may be over 
three months before the America returns. The General 
is accompanied by his two sons, Paul and Benjamin L ; 
Mr. Thomas Pierce, constructor of the railroad from 
Galveston to Mexico; James T. Parton, Colonei George, 
of New Hampshire; Colonel Beriet, of the United States 
Army Ordnance Department, and Mr. Thomas Major, the 
General's private secretary. 


Tue English ritualists, Rev. Messrs. Enraght 
and Dale, who were imprisoned for their ritualism, are 
quite as ritualistic as ever since their release from 
prison. Mr. Enragbt continues bis services, and Mr. 
Dale wants to but cannot, as his health is badly broken 
and bis church is closed. Mr. Enraght’s supporters are 
trying to raise a fund sufficient to warrant the employ- 
ment of a curite for bis parish, which contains 12,000 
persons. Mr. Dule’s parish, St. Vedast, is in a part of 
London where the residents are very poor, and where 
few want to attend his church. He never bad large 
congregations there, except on occasions of special ex- 
citement. He is now out of town seeking rest in retire- 
ment with bis friends. There is no probability that the 
suits against either of these clergymen will be pressed, 
as public opinion in England is so decidedly opposed to 
further action against them. 


Previous to his marriage Mr. W. L. Ashmead 
Bartlett bad applied for acd obtained the royal license to 
assume the name of Burdett-Coutts, which he elected to 
bear before that of Bartlett. He was unwilling to allow 
his family name to disappear, as it would probably have 
done bad it been placed before that of Burdett-Coutts. 
This change of name has nothing to do with the will of 
the Duchess of St. Albans, but has been made in order 
that Mr. Bartlett should, as is not unusual in cases of 
marriages with great beiresses, bear in covjuoction with 
bis own the name of the lady be has married) Mr. 
Bartlett will apply at once for the additional name of 
Coutts, in compliance with the injunction laid down in 
the duchess’s will, to the effect that any husband of the 
possessor of the bank property shall, within six months 
after the marriage, assume the name of Coutts. By this 
arrangement Mr. Bartlett will comply with the ducheas’s 
will, and will, in addition, bear the name of the baroness. 


Onrtruary.—February 26th—Dr. Geo. W. Dir- 
meyor, for many years secretary of the Louisiana Board 
of Health, at New Orleans, aged 52; James Tennant, 
F.G.S., professor of geology in King's College, and 
author of many works on geology, art gems, and 
precious stones, aged 72. February 27th-—Thomas D. 
Jones, the sculptor, at Columbus, 0., aged 69. March 
1st—Dr. Jcbn Dennson Russ, a «vistinguished pbilan- 
thropist, and author of mapy works for the use of the 
blind, at Pompton, N. J., aged 79; Hon. Augustus W. 
Bradford, the “War Governor”? of Maryland, serving 
from January, 1862 to January, 1866, and surveyor of 
the Port of Baltimore, under President Johnson, at Bal- 
timore, aged 75. March 2¢d—Edouard Drouyn de Lhuys, 
celebrated French statesman and dipiomatist, aged 80. 
March 3i—Adolphe L. Joanne, French geographer and 
publisber of guide-bo»ks, at Paris, aged 68; Robert M. 
Hartley, who has always been closely identified with 
chureh and charitable institutions of New York City, 
and one of the founders of the Hospital for Ruptared 
aod Crippled, and the Presbyterian Hospital, aged 85. 
March 4th— Prince George Charles, of the Electorate of 
Hesse, brother of the Duchess of Cambridge, aged 87. 
— Advices from Bogota record the death of ex-Presideat 
Manuel Murillo, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Paris and at Washington, and one of the most notable 
liberal statesman of South America, aged 65. ‘ 
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GEN, JOHN F, HARTRANFT, COLLECTOR OF THE PORT 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


GENERAL 
J}. F. HARTRANFT. 


4 ENERAL JOHN F. 

WN HARTRANFT, who 
has long filled a con- 
spicuous place in Ameri- 
can politics, was born in 
Montgomery County, Pa., 
December 16th,1830. After 
a preparatory course in 
Marshall College, he en- 
tered Union College, at 
Schenectady, N.Y., where 
he graduated in 1853. A 
year later he was ap- 
pointed deputy-sheriff of 
his native county, and in 
1859, having read law 
with distinguished pre- 
ceptors, was admitted to 
the Bar. In 1861, when 
President Lincoln issued 
his call for 75,000 men 
for the defense of the 
Union, young Hartranft 
was colonel of the First 
Regiment, Montgomery 
County Militia. He at 
once tendered the ser- 
vices of his regiment, 
which were accepted for 
the term of ninety days. 
Subsequently, Colonel 
Hartranft served upon 
the staff of General 
Franklin at the battle of 
Bull Run. In July, 1861, 
he was commissioned 
colonel in the three years’ 
service, and in the fol- 


lowing September  or- ‘ 

ganized the Fifty - first wy ein pvt § 
Regiment, Pennsylvania 4 f Hi) hk 
Volunteers, which was - eo > Se 


assigned to the corps 
of General Burnside, who 
was then organizing the 
North Carolina expedi- 
tion. From that time for- 
ward, Colonel Hartranft 
was on constantduty. He 
participated in the bat- 
tles of Roanoke Island, 
Newbern, second Bull 
Run, Chantilly, South 
Mountain, Antietam, Fre- 
dericksburg, Vicksburg, 
Jackson, Campbell’s Sta- 
tion, Knoxville, Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, Cold Harbor, Petersburg Mine, Wel- 
don Railroad, Ream’s Station, Poplar Spring Church, first and second 
Hatcher’s Run, Fort Steadman, Petersburg, and Richmond For his 
gallantry at Spottsylvania Court-house he was commissioned a 
brigadier-general, dating from May 12th, 1864. For meritorious ser- 
vices he was breveted major-general, March 25th, 1865. In October 
of the latter year, he was elected Auditor-General of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1868 was again elected to the same office. In 1872, he was made 
the Republican candidate for Governor, and after a bitter contest was 
elected by a majority of 35,000. In 1875, he was unanimously re- 
nominated, and was againelected. Immediately upon his retirement 
from the Governorship of Pennsylvania, President Hayes appointed 
him Postmaster of Philadelphia, which position he held until the 
15th of July, 1880, when he was appointed Co)lector of the Portof Phil- 
adelphia. Governor Hartranft at present also holds the position of 


CARDINAL JACOBINI, NEW PONTIFICAL SECRETARY OF SIATE, 
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Commanding General of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, and in 
the inauguration ceremonies of Friday last had command of some 
6,000 troops. In the National Republican Convention of 1876 for the 
purpose of nominating a candidate for President, Governor Hartranft’s 
name was presented by his friends, and was vigorously supported 
until Mr. Hayes was finally selected. In whatever position General 
Hartranft has been called to act, he has displayed high ability and 
inflexible integrity, reflecting honor upon the State of which he isa 
citizen 


THE PONTIFICAL SECRETARY OF STATE. 


IS EMINENCE CARDINAL JACOBINI, who has been appointed 
i Pontifical Secretary of State, was for many years the Nuncio at 
Vienna, where he established such cordial relations with the Emperor 
that when he was created Cardinal His Majesty requested of the Vati 
can that the prelate be permitted to remain at his capital. As there 
were delicate negotiations pending with Russia concerning the status 
of the Polish Catholics, and the Bosnian and Herzegovinian organiza- 
tions had yet to be concluded, the august request was cheerfully 
granted. Cardinal Jacobini has long enjoyed the reputation of being 
one of the most brilliant and successful diplomatists in the service of 
the Holy See. When he finally left Vienna he was succeeded by Mgr. 
Vannutelli, formerly Nuncio at Brussels, while Mgr. Mocenni, then 
Apostolic Delegate near the Republic of Peru, went to Belgium. It is 
expected in clerical circles that the appointment will make a great 
change in the policy of the Vatican. 


THE SEATTLE OCTOPUS. 


rIWHE unlovely creature, whose. likeness, taken from a photograph, 

we herewith present, was captured bya fisherman in Elliott Bay, 
near Seattle, in Washington Territory. The fisherman was drawing in 
his large seine, and to his great amazement found this ugly customer 
in it. The octopus being helpless, owing to having his long arms 
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COL, ALBERT A, POPE, PIONEER IN AMERICAN BICYCLING. 
SEE PAGE 43. 


tangled among. the 
meshes of the net, was 
easily killed. When the 
arms were extended, they 
measured from the tip of 
one to the tip of the other 
twenty-four feet. The 
skin of the octopus is 
tough and elastic, and 
the flesh is gelatinous. 
White men will not gen- 
erally eat octopus meat, 
but Indians, who are not 
so particular in their 
tastes, greedily devour it. 
When the carcass of this 
one was hung in front of 
a Seattle butcher-shop, 
the Indians bought the 
flesh for a trifling con 
sideration. 

The octopus abounds 
along the shores of New- 
foundiand, and in cbdr- 
responding latitude on 
the Pacific coast. Owing 
to its retiring habits we 
do not hear much of it. 
It lives among the rocks, 
generally clinging in a 
sheltered nook, whence it 
stretches its long arms 
out in search of passing 
prey. The arms are like 
sections of flexible hose, 
and, being provided with 
suckers at short intervals 
along their entire length, 
are immensely powerful 
in grasping such objects 
as the octopus takes a 
fancy to. The octopus 
eats almost anything that 
comes within its reach. 
The prey is first grasped, 
then crushed by the pres- 
sure of the powerful 
arms, then brought to the 
mouth, which is armed 
with a parrot-like beak. 
The monster is one of the 
most formidable of all 
the inhabitants of the 
deep. Frequenters ofthe 
seashore in our latitudes 
may be glad that this 
rapacious creature does 
not infest our waters. In 
tropical America speci- 
mens have been found 
measuring ten feet in 
length, with arms of five feet ; but those found on the coast north of 
Cape Hatteras are much smaller, some measuring only two inches in 
body and two and a quarter in arm. 





JERSEY CITY.— SEE PAGE 43. 


HON. WILLIAM D. BLOXHAM, 


ON. WILLIAM D. BLOXHAM, the present and first native Gov- 
| ernor of Florida, was born near Tallahassee, July 9th, 1836. 
His father, a native of Virginia, was among the pioneers of the State, 
settling upon and improving the farm now occupied by the Governor. 
Being an only child, much care was taken in his training and educa- 
tion. He was sent at an early age to William and Mary College, 
Virginia, where he was graduated in the academic and law depart- 
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ments, taking the last degree in 1857; but he 
never practiced law, on account of ill-health In 
orderto restore the same, as well as to see some- 
thing of the Old World, Mr. Bloxham spent some 
time in traveling in Eurupe Returning home, 
he engaged in farming—his favorite occupation 

until chosen without opposition to represent his 
native county in the Legislature. There he dis 
played abilities that marked him for public atten 
tfton. Hewas chosen a Presidential elector in the 
Seymour and Blair campaign of 1868, and was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor two years later. Being 
refused the seat, he carried his cause to the Su 
preme Cot and obtained a Strong decision in his 
favor In 1872 he was the Democratic nominee for 
Governor, and his friends claim that he was elected, 
alth¢ ugh the Republican candidate, Ossian B. Hart, 
was inducted into the office Five years later, 
Goveruor Drew appointed him Secretary of State, a 





position he held until nominated for Governor in 
1880. The contest was a strong one, and Mr. Blox 
ham came out of it with a majority of 5,071 votes to 


his credit. The inauguration of Governor Blox 
ham on the 4th of January last, in the presence of 
the Legislature, Cabinet members and other of- 
Ncials, and a great concourse of citizens, is said to 
have been the most imposing of any hitherto had 
in the State. The inaugural address was patriotic 
and national, brief without obscurity, eloquent 
without affectation, shadowing forth the policy of 
the Administration for the eusuing four years, and 
received with marked approbation by the auditors, 


THE “ PARIS,” BEATTY’S LATEST PARLOR ORGAN 
A BEAUTIFUL NEW STYLE.—Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Washington, N. J., offers in this week's issue tie 
“Paris.’’ a new and beautiful Parlor Organ, con- 
taining seventeen Stops, five sets Golde n Tongue 
Reeds, with Stool, Book and Music, for only $85. 
To those who visit his factory at W: ishington, N. J., 
and select the instrument in person, he will allow 
$5 from the price asked, to pay their traveling ex- 
penses. It is said that the * Paris”’ is one of the 
most beautiful instruments ever built in this coun- 
try. Mr. Beatty offers it at a very low price in order 





to further its sales. He says every organ sold is 
6ure to sell many more for him. Often twenty-five 
gales are traced to one introductory instrument, 
One of Mr. Beatty’s latest circulars gives the fol- 
lowing description of the stop-works of the * Paris,”’ 


and directiins for performers upon it: FULL OR 
GREAT ORGAN—Dulciana, Diapason, Vox Celeste, 
Celestina, Octave Coupler, Melodia, Sub Bass and 
Bourdon. First, draw Dulciana and Diapason only; 
then add stops in Great Organ according to power 
wanted by the performer. If you do not like Celes- 
tina or Octave Coupler, shut them off; draw only 
stops that you are pleased with in Great Organ-- 
stops in Great Organ not to be used in Swell Organ. 
THE SOFT STOPS, OR SWELL ORGAN—This was first 
introduced by Daniel F Beatty, giving the Organ 
the tone and variety of a large Pipe Organ. Each 
Soft Stop will give a beautiful and grand effect. 
Echo, Dulcet, Clarionet, Vox Humana, Flute Forte, 
Zoline, Prin Forte and Grand Organ. First, draw 
Echo and Dulcet; then add stops in Swell Organ 
according to variety wanted. Celestina is used with 
Great Organ only. French Horn Solo, draw Echo— 
Coupler and Celestina. Be sure to play solo with 
left hand octave lower. To produce Vox Jubilante 
solo, add Vox Humana to the above. Left Grand 
Organ Knee Swell Stop opens all stops except Ce- 
lestina Right Knee Swell, open swells except 
Bourdon and Melodia. Beatty’s Organs are the 
only most perfect instruments now in use, Send 
for Beatty’s Quarteriy, beautifully illustrated, mailed 
free. Address or call upon Daniel F. Beatty, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES Will stop a COUGH 
by directly relieving the irritation of the Throat, 
and will not disorder the stomach like cough syrups. 
Twenty-five cents a box. 

KATHERINE ROGERS. 
MESSRS. RIKER & SON. 47 WEST 11TH STREET. 

I like your AMERICAN FACE POWDER very much. 
It certainly wmproves the compierion, and is perfectly 
harmiess. XK ATHERI NE ROGERS. 





“UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 





HORSFORD’S AC ip ‘PHOSPH. ATE 
CONSUMPTION. 

I have prescribed HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in several cases of Phthisis (Consumption), with 
good results; among others that of seeming W al | 
the action of ether remedies. 

Taunton, Mass. 


THE LIGHTS THAT GUIDE. 


E. W. JONES, M.D. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL has added a feature to | 
its fire apparatus. This is the introduction of red | 


lights in the halis. Firemen say that the greatest 
difficulty guests experience in a burning building 
is in finding their way to the stairways The pas- 
sages are frequently long and tortuous, and even 
one quite familiar with their windings is apt to go 
wrong under the influence of any sudden excite- 
ment. For this reason the ST. NICHOLAS has placed 
red globes on the gas fixtures in the halls that lead to 
the staircase, and white lignts in those that do not, 
A stranger can open his door at any hour of the 
night, and, by running along the row of red lights, 
reach the stairs in the shortest possible time. 


HARTZELL’S STOVEPIPE SHELF is an ingenious 
article, useiul in every household. 


THE STANDARD SILVER ©o., New York City, who | 
advertise their fine silverware in this issue, are 
responsible and trustworthy. 


BuY THE GENUINE DR RICORD’S RESTORATIVE 
PILLs —This celebrated French remedy is a spe- 
cific for Exhausted Vitality, Loss of Memory, and 
Nervous Debility. Approved by the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris, and such physicians as Sir H. 
Thompson, Dr, Blanchard, Dr. Chevalier, Dr Peri- 
gord and others, and the great chemist nae. 
Boxes of 50, $1.50; boxes of 1:0, $2.75; of 200. $5; of 
400, $8. Sent by mail on rec eipt of price. Each box 
of the genuine has the signature of R. L. DE LIssEr, 
No. 28 Beekman Street, New York, Sole Agent for the 
United States and Canada. See fac-simile of Dr. 
Ricord’s letter, published in this paper. 


GRAY HAIRS ARE HONORABLE but their pre- 
matice appearance is annoying. PARKER’S HAIR 
BALSAM is popular for cleanliness and promptly 
restoring the youthful color. 

MFRWIN, HULBERT & CO.’8 SYSTEM AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVERS are the perfection of workmanship and 
the desirable firearm of the period. The firm 
named are a guarantee of the superiority of the 
weapon. Read advertisemeut in another column. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS do not only distinguish them- 
selves by their flavor and aromatic odor above all 
others generally used, but they are also a sure pre- 
ventive for all diseases originating from the diges- 
tive organs. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 


grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manufac. | 


tured by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS, 


I¥ you will believe human testimony, Dr. 8, B. 


COLLINS cures Morphia, Opium and Alcoholic tne- | 


briates. His Remedies have stood the test of more 


than twelve years, and his shipments weekly by 


express are hundreds of bottles. 


A SMOOTH complexion can be had by every lady 
who will use PARKER'S GINGER TONIC. For promptly 
regulating the liver and kidneys. and purifying the 
blood, there is nothing like it; and this is the rea- 
ton why it so quickly removes pimp les and gives a 
rosy blcom to the cheek. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS 


FISK & HATCH 
BANKERS 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
5 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


B ANKING DI Pp ARTMENT 


We are prepared, on the terms ment d below, to re 
the de iia unt f responsible parties in good 
tandir 
1, Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
ther woll-known corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 


known to us, we require satisfactory references be 
fore opening an account 
2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 


per annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we allow 


no interest, 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4 For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends, payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries and 
give the best information we can obtain respecting 
investments or other matters of financial interest to 
them; and in general serve their interests in any 
way in which we can be of any use to them in our | 
ine of business, | 


5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8S. Bonds or 
other first-class and marketable securities 

6 All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice, 

Copies of the Eighth Edition of ‘‘ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds’’ can be had on 
application. FISK & HATCH. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


**By a thorough kyowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save uS many beavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by ee 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —Civii Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 4 and |b,, labeled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE for afternoon use 


AGENTS WANTED FORTHE 


| 





SUMMIT 


Stove- Pipe Shel f.—7T78F “0ST con- 
venient article ever offered to Housekeepers. One 
| Agent made $192 % Ahan days; another 688 in two days. 
| No fretght charges. 

| K. 8. HARTZELL & C€ 








| 235 South Third St., 7 Pchedetpnte, Pa 


LANDRETHS’ 
178 4 SEEDS |: BEST 





If not sold in your town, you can get 
them by mail. Drop us a Postal Card 
for Catalogue and Prices. The Oldest 
| and most extensive Seed Growers in the 
| United States. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Phila,,Pa 


| ounce ASE Sears! 


The stock at present is full and choice, 


TR ATED NEWS PAPE R. 


{Man H 19, 188] 


GET THE STANDARD ! 


The Largest and Most Complete 
Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


OUR BEST 6 thee 
Winston, ForsvTHe Co., , March a, 188 
Gents—I desire to e ne be 3s rica yu my thanks 

your wonderful Hop Bittcrs, I was troubled wi th 
dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing the | 
use of your Hop Bitters some six manths ago. My | 
cure has been wonderful. 1 —s tor of the First 
Met st Church of this pls sand my wh econ- 
regition can stify to the gre at virtue of your 
bitters, Very respectfully, Vv -H. FEREBEE, 
Bay ¢ r, Mic , Feb. 3, 1880, 
Hop Bitters Co. It nkit my duty to send you 
a recommend A r th efit of y person wishing 
to know wl her He bq tes Ss are goodornot. | 
know they 8 are good for general debility and indi- 
gestion; strengthen the nervous system and make 
new ule, I re mmer d my patier ts to use them, 
_ Dr. A, Pratt, Treater of nic Diseases, 
Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 
HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont,, or London, Eng. 





ust READY, A NEW EDITION 


WORCESTER’S 


QUARTO 
DICTIONARY 


~ For Breakfast | | SUPPLEMENT, 
CHOCOLAT 








Embracing 204 Additional Pages, 


Containing over 12,500 New Words and a 
Vocabulary of Synonymes of 
Words in General! Use. 


| A large handsome volume of 2058 quarto pages, con- 


tain ng considerably more than 115,000 Words in its 
Vocabulary, with their correct Pronunciation, Delinition 
and Etymology; to which is appended articles, lists, and 
tables Cubtaining much valuabie kindred information 
Sold Everywhere. | Fully Illustrated and Unabridged, with Four Full- 


page Illuminated Plates, Library Sheep, 
Marbled Edges, $10,00. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Worcester's Dictionary 


Contains Thousan is of Words not to be found in any 
other Dictionary. 


PARIS AND LONDON. 


New York Depot 286 Greenwich St. 


Mr, Ernest Kretzmar 


Begs to announce to his friends, former *,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
patrons, and the public generally, that | postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 








he has recently received ar invoice of | J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


remarkably fine 


DIAMONDS, 


Which he is enabled to offer at prices 
/much lower than have heretofore ruled. 


715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





and to intending purchasers an early call 
is suggested. 


1311 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


NEW MUSIC! 


24 CHOICE PIECES 36 Cts. 


The usual price of sheet music is BO or Bee. Jn piece. In 
the two latest copies of MUSICAL U RS will be 
found 12 new and beautiful songs, and 12° a4 ice instrumental 
pieces (all having complete words and music) as follows:— 
Turnham Toll-Trysting Tree-Dame Babble-Jamie went a Woo- 
ing-Trusting Yet-What Katie Did-Old Mill Stream-Unrequited 
-Sweet Love of Mine-Thine Alone-Happy Dreamland-and a 
new comic song. INSTRUMENTAL. Greenaway 
Waltzes-Le Polo Polka-Littie Watcbman-lantasie on Oberon 
-Le Progres-Ip the Forest Mazurka-Song of the North-Salvin 
Schottische-Popular Triumph March-New Year's Chimes-Wal'7 
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Circlet Polka-Rateski March (by Strauss.) These 24 pieces 20 
are full music size, and are handsomely printedand_ be =nt, ina ac 
elegant engraved cover , printed in two colors. MUS ! = = 
HOURS is the handsomest Musical Monthly in oy Worl: 3 
Terms per year #1.50 with three musica! premiums, ort) 8 
two latest copies containing these pie« en; sent postpa So 


12 Scent stamps. G. W. Richards n & Co 
60 Temple Place. Boston, “Ia s 


“Suis oO} spatq youves QO} uw osn oyun “Sorpel 





Parchasers selection all labeled. 1( Premium plants worth 

$5.00 given away with every order, purchaser paying 
ay A large and elegant collection of miscellane- 
ous plants such as Geraniums, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 
etc., for 1c. each, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 
somely illustrated 84 page Catalogue Free, Extras with every 
order. LEEDS & CO Caseade Dove Nurser> Ple*m- end, Ind 


‘THE BELMONTYLE OIL 


Prevents Rust, Tarnish, etc., on Firearms, 
Machinery, Tools, Cutlery, Safes, Saws, Skates, Stoves, 
Haraware, etc., without injury to the’ polish. In use | 
over 10 yeara Highest testimonials) Samples, 50 cts, ; 
| three for $1—sent tree of expressage. Send for circular. 


| 
BELMONTYLE OIL CO., Sole Manut’rs, 
_ 1501 Front Street, New York. | 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, | 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. | 


1199 Broapway, near 29th St., New Yor: 
BRANCH | 279 Futon STREET, Brovklyn. | 
OFFICES: ) 47 Norra Ercuts S1reer. Philadelphia | 
| 
| 











110 West BaLTimorE StTReEktT, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar 
ments, 
l.adies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
\yed successfully without ripping. | 
Gentlemen's Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc.. 
cleaned or dyed, 
Ev ploying the best attainable skill and most improve: 
appliances, and having systematized anew every dejart 
| ment of our business, we can confidently promise tl 
| best results and unusually prompi return of goods 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO.., 


5 & 7 JUHN 8T., NEW YORK. 


READER! {u've love Rare Flowers, choicest 
only, address ELLIS BROTHERS 
Keene. N. H, It will »stonish aud please Bit 
LADIE WANTED to iutrodace an article among | 
married ladies, Addrezs, Box 301. Chicago. 











NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS, name on, | 
lve, i or 40 All Gilt and Bevel Edge 
Cards, 10c. U, 8 - Cano | Factory, Clintonville, Cr, 








FINE Gold, Silver, Motto, Floral, Shell, Chromo, | 
6 etc. carcé,pame on 10c, Winslow & Co., Meriden,Ct. | 


EAFNESS teceisiani see 


an extract from a small White caught in | 

the Yellow Sea, known as erchatadon Ronde: 

Its virtues were discovered by a Buddhist Priest, 
about the year 1410. Its cures were 50 humerousand many 
seseemingly miraculous, that the remedy waseffielally | 
proclaimed over the = ee aa «ghd where wad tor 
over 800 years, Sent, charges pre 
at $1.00 per Jpottle. Oncy LuportTeD BY HA TLOCK | 
& CO., Sole je Agents for America,® Dey St., AX York. 


Flegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no2 alike. 
50 Name Nicely printed, 10c, Card Mills. Northford,Ct 








ON’ T fail to see LOUIS “AL DRICH and CHAS. T. PAR. 
| SLOE in the best American play, ‘“‘ MY PARTNER” 





AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, $1. Naw Ene- 
LaNnD MepicaL InstiTUTS, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 





fanZoeses) 01 
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$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
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”Y free. Address, H. Hautert & Co., Portland, Maine. » a +) B 
SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 5 Bane Po 
| Ra mo 
- a 
Central Park Brewery| §:332& *f 
eee, © B PL2SPRSBs se VB 
lim =} => S2ga"%rokssS » 
Bott e Gomwmany. B = PS Se 8 eg kaee c5 
s rSb on 0 sp 
Brewery, Bottling Depart- of } & POSSE UeR<oS Fe 
ment and Office, 159— 165 =< & ES WOR Toc oe RS ee 
59 — = PeuROmag ere 
East Fifty - ninth Street, 22s § Sacaseyoeralis ew 
Ice-house and Rock-vaults, 3 a g Ae ee 
Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- Pull BG PFSZSSee Sel Ss 
enth Street, Avenue A and w?g 8 & Boom Resi 
= . 4 sme 5-0 °C. mo . 
East River, N. Y a . 5 S OR BSSSSSE SSS & 
BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. * oo” et @ baracitie: ae RG 
Po ~ a od = 5 5 7 = 
The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping a tah de sae zm. Be fs 
Beer in bottles. warranted to keep in any climate tor FP Set aer ere = 





months and years 


CARCE GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample JUDGE 
Catalogue % Paris Book Co., Chicago, Il. FOR 





By sending 35c. money or 40c, postage 

stamps, with age, you will receive by 

return mail a correct picture of your 

CHROMO, Land , és. 100, 10 Pack future husband or wife, with name 
ndscape, etc., Cards, 10s. racks anc § | and date of marriage, Address, 

2 ag’ts sample book, $1. Star Card Co a. Clintonville, C1, YOURSEL F W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 


Brain ana NWerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Prineiples of the Ox- Brain and Wheat-Germ. 














IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN; FEEDS THR 


‘RAIN AND NERVES; PREVEN!S FRETFULNESS; GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP. AN ILL-FED BRAIN 
.ZARNS NO LESSONS, AND IS EXCUSARLE IF PEEVISH. RESILESS INFANTS ARE CURED AS IT PROMOTES 
GOOD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BODY. IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS AND DEBILITY IN YOUNG OR OLD. 


Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages, 
For sale by Druggisis, or by mail. $1 F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


| $5. The Wonderful Mechanical Piano-ette. $5. 


The most marvellous mechanical invention of Ls 
the «ge. ots wil play any tune jn 4 melodious and manner. 
Difficult and simple music produced in a masterly a and te ean be 
= bya child as wellas s by & grown person and will furnish music 
of any description, playing hour after [a without 
any Knowledge ote being required in the operation, The most 
wonderful of all musical fnveutions; a machine which in a purely me- 
chanical manner produces any kind of music, Waltzes, Polkas, Marebes, 
&c., &c., without any practice or gtetah oo of music whatever; in this 
respect far superior to any music-box, for there is no limit whatever to 
the number oftuncs it will play. The perforations in a flexible strip 
produce theeffect. It has just ce age (the accompanying cut 
owing it inits improved form), and is having the largest sale everob- 
tained by a musiecalinustrumentintheconntry, It has fine black walnut 
cases, highly decorated, the notes or bars (the music producers) are met- 
al, on same principle asa tuning fork, which produce cleat and most melodious notes, and never get outoftune; the bars are struc! 
by strikers, the same as the wiresare in @ pisno, only they work automatically instead of by the fingers. The strip of prepared paperin 
which the tuneis stamped or perforated, is about Winches wide, and as it passes through the roliers and over the keys, the strikers 
epring through the portorationsin the p red and strike the right ened this is alldone automatically, without any assistanee from th: 
operator (except turning the ro!lers), and the tuneis played Re rfectly. It would be one of the most appropriate presents to make any 
cially where thereisno other musical lostrument, Its execution is admirable, and its canacity or capability almost anlim 
ja Bie petiiog OS. incuding m ate - sacieemens everinvented. The icia fine. 8 and evervhouy delighted. e price of the 
jano-eitels only e including a selection of populartunes. Address, SSACHIIUSE=IS ORGAN OVO. 
57 Washington St., isoston, Mass., U. 8S. A., Sole nufacturers. . 
SPECIAL OFFER: Agents Wanted—We wish a good Agent in every town, and big money can be made selling the: 
instruments. BOXED F missin juding music price lists, etc., ete,, and will giveterritory. Order at once. $00 a week easily made 
Ve have 1000 testimonials 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 








CREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR i88i. 















Turning the Barrel on the Centre 
Stern and drawing 
the Shells. 


it forward, ejects all 


These Revolvers are made of Forged Steel, inter- 
changeable in their parts, of sufficient strength, and 
They have s/mu/- 


are perfection of workmanship. 
fancous and easy extraction ofthe Shells; 
pin, starts the Shells, overcoming any resistance, 


Shells if desired, without removing the loaded ones, 


for cleaning without the aid be tool. 


handle 
the arm when fired. 
number of discharges. 
in the United States, or of 


_-MERWIN HUIBERT 8 005 


They extract one or more 


They have no small parts exposed 
to rust, and the extractor is a solid part of the base pin. They are rifled by 
& new proc ess that gives perfect accuracy, are well balanced and pleasant to 
he lines of recoil and resistance are so nearly alike, that they prevent any upward throw of 
The motion of extracting the Shells cleans the arm, and they cannot clog by any 
These Revolvers can be procured through any Hardware or Fire Arms Dealer 





pevoliERs 








They can be taken apart 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 83 Chambers St., New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Our NEW ARMY or 
FRONTIER USE. Cali- 
bre 44, WINCHESTER 
MODEL, 1873, now ready. 








ANCHOR LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
rom Pier 20, North River, New York. 
FURNE stn Mch.9, noon. | ETHIOPIA, Mch, 19, 7 A. M. 
ANCH RIA, de h.12,3 P.M. CIRCASSIA, Mch. 26, 2 P.M. 
These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs 
C: bina, $5'' to $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 
Secon! Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERKY, 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street 
ALSATIA, Mch, 12,3 P.M. | VICTORIA, Mch, 19, 7 A. M. 


Cabins $55 and $65 5, according to accommodations, 
Cabin Excursion Tickets at reduced ratea 
Dral(ts issued for anv ainount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 7 Bowling Green, 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A, SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of bis successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indiea 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It ig illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

UFFICKE, 251 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. 65 a Day made 
selling our PLATFORM FAMILY 
SCALE, Weighs upto25 lbs. Retail 
—. $1.50. Termssurprise A — 
Doussric ScaLs Co., Cincinna 











Agents Wanted. 
BIG PAY to sell our Rubber nbber Printing Stampa Sam- 
ples free. Taylor Bros, & Co.. Cleveland, 0, 


$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 
Outfit free, Aduress, Taug & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample 
tree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


| He MONTH and EXPENSES, SELLING 











LEKS Local’ and Lraveling 
ica ated SALESMEN 


ISTER & OV., CINCINNATL vO. 











CHAMPION WIND MILL 
Perfectly Self-Regulating. 
The cheapest and most effective 

power in the worll for pumping 

water for stock, irrigating purposes, 
supplying houses and fountains with 
pure water. Every Mill warranted. 

Good agents wanted for unoccupied 

territory. Also m’f’rs Wood & Iron 

seme, Screen Doors, Boss Sick le- 

Grinders, etc, Send stamp lor ctig. 

PoweEL.t & VovG.ias, Waukegan, lil. 


“out RHEUMATISM 


Gout on Gravel. Schlumberger is the only patentee in 
France. LA. Paris, 102 W. 14th St., N,Y,, bis only agent 
for the celebratea French Salicylates, which relieve at 
once, cure in four days, without dangerous consequences, 
their purity being controlled ac: ording to French laws by 
the Board of Pharmacy of Paria Beware—The genuine 
bas red seal and signature of agent on each box. $1, pust- 
paid. Send stamp for pamphlet, Thousands of references. 





















CRAND 


OIL PAINTINGS! ‘ait 


MARRS ABN OR RA AL RE A LN OR ER TE ETN CET A 
We will send the ILLUSTRATED LITERARY GU EST, A mammoth Family Story Paper, dled with bright 


q¢nd sparkling serial aud short stories, sketches, poems, puzzles, in fact everything to amuse and delight the whole 


amily circle, We 
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BUY THE GENUINE 


DR. RIGORD'S RESTORATIVE PILLS. 


This celebrated French remedy is a specific for Exhausted Vitality, Loss of Memory, and Nervous lebility, 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and such pbysicians as Sir H, Thompson, Dr. Blanchard, Dr. Che- 
valier, Dr, Perigord and others. 


The great chemist Liebig says: ‘*The compounds of the Restorative are organic, not laboratory compounds,” 


$1.50; Boxes of 100, $2.75; of 200, $5; of 400, $8. 


Sent per mail on receipt of price 


Boxes of 50, 
Each box of the genuine has the signature of 


R. L. De LISSER, 
23 Beekman £ treet, New York, 
(Sole Agent for the United States and Canada.) 
SPECIAL AGENTS: 


L“ HN & FINK .- 160 William Street, New York ee EE nek 6.0 s50n 60 06asonenscee Nashville 








JOHNSTON, HO LOWAY & CO Philadelphia | G. A TEU & Gisic.cccccccccvccccccesccsece Pitt-burg 
MORRISSON, PLUMMER & CO, cccccccccs o CHleago | Jd, G, SIRBIE & CO. cccccccccccces erenend San Francisco 
DOWIE & MOIS Msubdneéhneseresenceeoose es “Churleston G, R. FINLAY & CO, .New Orleans 
LAMAK, RANKIN & LAMAR, ses ccectees Atlanta | J. H. SCHROEDER & CO. ......cccccccccccece Baltimore 
NOYcS BROs, & SOE Ios cos acs occas . St. raul 





CAUTION. 


A spurious article advertised under the name of RICORD’S VITAL 
| RESTORATIVE (PILL! Sigismond, are made here, not 


S), by S. B. 
from Dr. Ricord’s formula or by his authority. The notices by cele- 


brated Physicians he uses in his Circulars and Advertisements are 
| copied from the notices of the genuine article. 
The following fac-simile letier from Dr, Ricord is published by his 


request: 
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«ant 50,000 new readers for our Paper immediately, and in order to obtain them and introduce it into every home in the Union where 
it is not a regular visitor, we are now making the following extraordinary offer: We willsendthe Literary Guert /ree, for 
the next four months to every reader of this advertisement who will send us his or her name and address, plainly written, 
together with Twenty-seven Cents, (or 9 three-cent postage stamps), and to each person we will give FREEan Original 
High Class Oil ainting, the most valuable art premium ever offered inthis country. These premiums consist 
of Genuine Oil Paintings, painted on canvas by a corps of the best artists in the country. Each painting fs a masterpiece of artistic 
work, and worth more than all the chromos and engraving premiums that were ever offered. Each painting will be sent 
by mail, id, securely packed and warranted to reach its destination uninjured. We confidently expect offering these 
paintings will secure at least 50,000 subscribers, within the next three months. Write at once, Do not miss this chance, it 
will not be repeated, Address GU EST PUBLISHING ©CO., Westboro, Mass. 





Before answering an advertisement in this paper or any other, write your name plainly and send for 


100 U. S. POSTALS FREE 


S. nt to vour address, postage prepaid free, with rour name and business elegantly printed thereon, Send 10 
cents for a Sample Copy of the immense, enterprising, popular and fearless Au ENTS’ HERALD, Sample printed 
postal eard, full particulars, circulurs, agents’ terms, aud Large, I.lustrated, Colored Price List of the Beautiful 
aud W. nde:ful invention, 


INMGVRATION STAINED GLASS 
AGENTS’ HERALD, Drawer 53°—717 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


GENTS: The elegantly printed postal cards ordered of ycu the 1-t inst, came to hand today. THANKS for 
vo r viberality. 1 am delighted with them. Your plan will save the agents of this country thousands of dollars, 
Pieuse print and send free of charge 100 to my agent friend, whose addre-s Linclose. Yours, 8S H. MADISON. 


Fine Table Silverware almost wey a 








After years of experimenting. and by « large outlay of capital, we have at last succeeded in the production of Silver-Plated Ware 
of the most sterling quality, and of the rarest and most elegant designs, at a reduction of fully two-thirds the former cost. and are 
enabled to place before the public fret-class Silver-Piated Ware at prices below the cost of very ordinary china. Silver-Piated Ware has 
always been considered a luxury which many could not afford, but at “e rices at which we are now offering it, itis much cheaper 
than anything else, as it will last a lifetime. There is hardiy anything a iy takes more pride in than her table; and what will add 
more to the beauty of it than a handsome service of silver? and there is now ‘he excuse for any one to be without it. In order to intro- 
duce our ware to the public, we propose, for a short time, to sell at our lowest wholesale prices direct to the consumer, thereby saving 
our patrons the large profits made by the jobber and retailer. Formerly any one of these articles would cost you more than we ask for 
the entire set, and it is only by manufacturing in immense quantities, and process, 
ing prices: Upon soe cone ae Dollars, we will send by express, to any address, the fire pieces represented in the above fllus- 
Na ag viz: No.1 OW L—Exquisite in design aed workmansh! No.2. CAKE BASKET—Elegant (new model). 
No.8. DINNER CARTER r bottles), very handsome. No. 4 RUTTER DISH—Very recherche design, with patent tray. 
No.5. TEA er COFFEE POT—Fire-proof, This ware is all'White Metal, pure Coin Silver Plate, new in design and 
chasing, and warranted. The Tea or Coffee Pot is pure White Metal, silver-finished. It is of full family size, and is made with a 
patent copper bottom, rendering it perfectly fire-proof. The Butter Dish bas the latest patent tray, itis easily kept clean, and will 
not corrode like the old-fashioned metal trays. The abovecuts ecg the ware as accurately as possible, but do not do it justice 
Remember, we send the entire jist of five pieces by express, seourely boxed, packed, and guaranteed to reach their destination in 
perfect condition, upon receipt of only Six Dollars; or we will send them é O. D., provided Oue Dollar accompanies the order, 
the same to be deducted from the bill. Or we will send your choice of any one of the five pieces, securely boxed and packed, by 
express, upon receipt of @1.50, and you may have the privilege of sending the balance, $4.50, for the remaining four pieces in the 
set, after you have received the first. This is a rare opportunity to secure a magnificent set of Silverware, We have established 
Salesroom in New York City, at 23 Dey Street, where our goods will be found on exhibition, ond if you are in the city we would 
like to bave you call and see them for yourself, or if you have a friend or acquaintance in New York, please ask them to cal! on us 
and examine the ware for you. The articles are all full size, as will be seen by the dimensions given above, Do not be deceived 
hy inferior ware, as each piece manufactured by us has the Standard Silver Company stamped plainly upon it. Any person 
bnying this ware, and not being perfectly satisfied, can return it, and his or her money will be refunded Remittances made by 
Post Office Order, Draft on New York (payable to Standard Silver Compeny), or Registered Letter, at owr risk. In ordering, piea-¢ 
give your Name, Post Office, Conny STAND your nearest Express Office. In writing, mention this paper. Address, 


a P. 0. Box 1,882. DARD SILVER COMPANY, 23 Dey Street, New York. 
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WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFINC, 


Steam Pipe & Boiler Coyerings Steam Packing. 
Mill Board, _ Sheathing, F ire root Coatings, &c. 
escriptive Price List 


H.W. JOHNS. MFC CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, W. Y 


MUSIC 


47 CHOICE PIECES, 24 CTS. 
With Complete Words and Music. 


The usual price of sheet music 18 35 cents pe peg pieces atthat 
price the above 47 piecee would cost $16.55, The high cost 
of musicis due to the few sold of each piece and the large dis- 
count made to dealers. In order to introduce our musicinto 
every household, we will send 24 Beautiful Songs and 23 
Charming Instrumental Picces, by the t American and 
Foreign composers, for only 24 cents, to pay actual postage, 
packing and other expenses. ey are printed on heavy 
paper, and such a chance to secure a — will pro »bably 
never again occur. Address, TRACY & Co., 282 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EMORY’S STANDARD CURE 
Purely Vegetable Sugar Coated Pills. 
A never-failing remedy for Fever 
and Acvur, BILLiovus: s, and all Mat- 


AwiAL Diseases. Contains we Quinine, Mercury or a 
sons of any kind. Triat Box Sent Free, “Addre 
Standard Cure Co. 14 Nassau St., New Y ork TT) 


THE SALAMANDER "stscssces: 

trimming. meme 
mineral eubetansen 

one wick will last a life time. Makes no smoke or smell, and 
gives a light equal to gas. For 10 cents we will send 3 wicks 
(post agi fit any Lamp. 
Agents ae wenre 


ERICAN 












easily made. 
MFC C1. S8:° in, Mass. 


5-LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one 
LA. week in 300 newspapers for $10 100-page pamphiet 








fren. GEO, P. ROWELL & CO,, 10 Spruce St, N. Y. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue maa 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lars for a retail sample box, etc,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 
and strictly pure, Refers to all 
Chicago. 


(¢. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St. , Chicago. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 

#8, $10, $15, $20 and #% each; Ohains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for [llus- 
trated Uircular. COLLINS METAL WaToH 

* FaOTorRY, 335 Broadway. N. ¥. Ho 
102 Cards, no 3 alike. Chromes, Flowers, Birds, aui- 
mals, etc., nameon 0c. Victor Co., Northford, Cu 


50 ELEGANT CARDS, 50 styles, with name, 10c. 40 Trans- 
parent, 10c Stamps taken. Peart Co. Brockport. N, Y. 


LOVELY Moss Rose and Ass’t Chromo Card-, 
e name on, 10c, A 32-coluinn Story Paper free 
American Carp Co., West Haven, Ct, 
i ) Landscape, Chromo Cards, ete, name on. 10¢ 20 
a Gilt edge Cu irds, 10c. Custos & Ca, North Haven, Cu 


0 Gola & Floral Chromo Caris, no Zalike, 10c. Agents 
big outfit, 10. Carp Factory, Birmingham, Conn. 


Chromos, no two alike, 10°. A ents sample book 
given with 10 packs W: ae & Co..Clintonville. Conn. 
Gilt Edge, Chromo, Suowflake, Glass. Lace &c Cards, 
Name On 10c. Franklin Pri’g Co., Fair Haven. Ct, 





















with every order, 











$5 t $5 to $20 "7,0" at “baa, Eee “s worth $5 tree. 

0 Address. Stixson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 

Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c,, 
post-paid G. |. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 

A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 

$77 Address, P, OQ VICKERY. Augusta, Maine 


5 Cards,Chromo, Motto, Rose- etc., all new style, name 
e on 100. Ag’ ts samples 10: GAS} ring, North! ord Ct. 


Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name 10. SNOW & CQ, Meriden, Conn, 
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Organ (Like Cut 
Style, No. 5,300 
Height, 70 in. ; 
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5 SET GOLDEN 
| Tongue Reeds. 





Pray Length, 48 inche 
B Yen ae : VISIT MY eens. Depth 24 inchs 
U ass =—= P ty Dy A REDUCTION OF $5, Contains (5) Five 
. | m = Those who visit my Factory papery. { a sive 
i here anc er ersol set of the celebra 
Oct Coup cr, a As ‘ SS aa ticon aked price, ted Golden Tongue 
Oo r eXPeELSES, heeds, as follows 


Set pm >werful Sub 
Bass Keeds, set of 
2 octaves of the fa 
mous Vox Celeste 
Reeds which pr« 

duce the sweetest 
tone ever heard 

set of 1 octave of 
the new solocom 
bination the Celes- 
tina or French Horn- 
reeds, Which ex 
actly mitates a 
French Horn, ibe 


i 


sides 2 sets of ‘ 2 
octaves each of 
the prin cipal 
regular Golden 
Tongue Reeds, 


making in all ¢ 
beautiful combi 
nation,with which 
the performer can 
by the aid of 
Deatty’s new pat 
ent stop action) 


2 


produce any var- 

—— = iN lety of tone de- 
a A CA. \GOLDEN | ' sired, It is, there 

© © @: ®@) TONGUE & fore, necessary to 


htt 
Hf 


connect (17) 8even 
stops with 
above action 
in order to get the 


ike 
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“dummies.”) This 
combination is 
something entire 
ly original. Names 
of stops are asfol 
lows: (1) Diapason 
Forte, (2) Princi 
pal Forte ; (3) Sub 
ass, (4) Bourdon, 
(5) Dulcet, (6) Di 
apson, (7) Grand 
Organ, (8) Celesti- 
na, or French Horn 
9) Vox Humana, 
which imitates the 
1uman Voice ! (10) 
Aeolian, (11) Echo, 
(12 Dulciana, ash 
Cc aon, 


Awarded First Premium at American 








J.ESTEY & Co. && 


BRATTLEBORO VT. x 


Send postal for free illustrated Cat alogue. 


A.T, STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING EVERY VARIETY AND 
QUALITY OF IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS 


IN THE NEWEST DESIGNS ANP COLORINGS. 
ALSO, A SUPERB COLLECTIUN OF 


Upholstery Materials, 
DRAPERIES, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, Etc., 


INCLUDING MANY NEW rome ACTURES i 
NOVEL FABRICs, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th  Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Cslumbia Beye 


A permanent, practical road. 
vehicle, whose graceful model 
and elegant appearance excile 
universal admiration. It is 
carefully finished, and confi- 
dently ,uaranteed as the best 
value to be attained in a bi 


She 
© 














page catalogue, with | rice-lists 
and full information. 


, The Pope Mig.Co. 


597 WASHINGTON ST., 


Boston, Maas, 


COOK’S TOURS! 


Established 1841, Tickets and Fares for thousands of 
Tours for Independent Travelers to all parts 
of the World. Special arrangements for Exeur- 
sion Parties to Europe, Egypt and Palestine. Send 
for circular. Address, 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.A. BARATTOSI, Manager, P.O. Box 4197. 
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cycle. Send 3c. stamp for 24- | 


VOX CE cLESTE 
which is by far the 
sweetest and most 
perfect that has 
e ve r been attained 

Charming ! is 
the universal ex- 
clamation of crit- 
ics and lovers of 
sweet music wae 
have heard it ; (15) 
Octave Coup ter, 
which doubles the 
power, (16) Flute 
porte (17) Grand 


Institute, 1880, 
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. A Vi STRY, W772 = power of the in- 

etrument can be thrown oi oF off bg as kase enioes faking the and from th key “Sansa. “It is avaluable improve- 
ment in real Organs. Ihave named thisOrgan, THE PARIS, because it has such a beautiful appearance ; the case is 
built of solid black walnut, elegantly carved, fancy veneered. with co stly wood placed on the top, front, and ends, as 


shown in cut ; handles, lamp stands, y pocket for music, two knee swells, rollers for moving, upright bellows, made 
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IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT IS pA quality of rubber cloth ; s rs , ren ad The pedals are cove sod wish metal, instead oS ci ~ et, vie h wil deat a 
. = ife-time. This Organ is truly a beauti ul piece of parlor furniture, and the home of the wealthy 1€ Millionaire, bank- 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, AND ITS er,or pusiness man = find it an bee gees eo ons. will | this instrument, boxed and Asa) red on bo mee 
ING 7 ~~’ * QTr T carsat this place, including Stool, Book and Music, for only $85. (@* Please send in your ord rsi it once ou may order 
BAKING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED, by letter or te slegraph ; can be shipped at an hour’s notice. Re mit by Post Office money orders, Express prepaid, or 
registered letter, or by bank draft. Money Refunded and freight charges will be paid by me both waysif in any way un- 
For Sale by all Grocers, satisfactory, or you may pay me only after you have Fully testedit at yourown home. Send reference or evidence of your 
re sponsibility if'you do not send the cash with order. Every organ of my manufacture when introduced in anew local- 
GEORGE V. HECKER & Co. ity, sells many more. Often 25sales are ed from the first instrument sold. It becomes a Standing Advertisement at 
L : | your ‘own home) If you do not want an instrument yourself, will you please hand or mai! this offertoa friend who 

OROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. ¥. wishes to, gurchase | Nothing saved by long corre: spondence. Order direet from this sdvertisement. 

NOTICE.—Those desiring to buy theabove instrument are earnestly requested to visit my Factory here and make 
the ir own selection in person. Toa!lsuch I will allow a reduction of $5 from the above price to pay yourexpenses. This 
is certainly avery fair offer. Please come and examine the instrument IT SPEAKS FORITSELF. If you do not pur- 

chase now, no harm done; youare at least heartily welcome to look through my_establishment. 
Ce 5 j r ,. | wee Address, or call upon ‘De ANTEL i. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. _ 
‘NY. Central & Hudson Rive = 3s 
AGENTS WANTED for “The Ladies of the White House or 
THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. in the Homes of the Presidents,’ the most interesting book of 
Through Cars between New York or Boston and ST. wee GTON LIFE ever ey A History of every Ad- 
or St. Louis. OF THE ou== 
ee NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and ministration from WAsHINGTON to the prese sont + & Includes much 
the HUDSON. Perscnal and Private - never before a? Aa 88 e 
G B. MEEKER, General Passenger Agent. BRADLEY & CO., 66 N. Fourth 8t., Phila 








A REMARKABLE ENGLISH INVENTION. 


THE LONDON GALVANIC GENERATOR, 
A ROYAL REMEDY 


Now offered to the American Public by 
The Poll Mall Electric Ass'n, of London, 


A great revoiution in medical practice has spread 
throughout England. It has Leen discovered that most 
remarkable cures attend the application of a newly in- 
vented Galvanic Generator to diseased parts of the body, 
Experience bas shown that they act immediately upon 
the bl .od, nerves and tissues, producing more relie ina 
ew hours than medicine has given in weeks and months, 
There is no suock or unpleasant feeling attending their 
use, and they can be worn day or night, interfering in 
vo way with the dre-s or occupation of daily life. Full 
directions accompany each one’ Every muil brings us 
wost gratilying letters {rom those using them, 


THE GENERATOR QUICKLY CURES 


Stomach, Liver & Kidney Complaints, 
Constipation, Gout, Debility, Heart- 
burn, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Aches and Pains, 
Weak Back, Malaria, Chills & Fever, 
Nervous Troubles, Sciatica, Vertigo, 
Indigestion, & all their Complications. 
There is no Waiting. It acts Immediately. 
A Guarantee goes with every Generator, 
OUR MOTTO being, “‘ NO CURE, NO PAY.” 














From a Railroad Contractor ;—Bostox, Mass., January 28th, 1881.—Bad 
digestion and dyspepsia, caused by burried eating while traveling, has made 
me a scfferer for years. Your Generator has made me a well man, and I 
would advise others to try it. Please send me three more to General P. 0., 
Galveston, Tex. Inclosed is $3. R. H. Sanprorp. 





From the Rev. C. Q. Huntington :—Aston Hovss, N. Y. City, Thursday. —While visiting your 4 
city, attending a meeting of or clergy, I was indaced to buy your Generator for indigestion and dys- entirely. t 
pria, from which I have suffered for years No efor headarbe tried did ine any good ; but, believin: is no trouble in wearing i 
retectric! ity, and having found an infallible cure for headache in Dr. Scote’s Electric Hair Brush, From Major A. H. Townsend :—Cwicaao, Ml., December 17th, 1880.—Your Generator is a wonder. 
determined to buy a Generator, which, I am glad to say, relieved me at once, and I how feel entirely It stopped ch apt Me Fh »ains in two hours, ‘and {t has not returned.mow in five weeks. I suffered 
cured. I shall loce no opportunity to recommend it, and take this method of thanking ~ u. for weer: and am truty pin teful. The second one has alto relieved the pain in ofy wife’s back, and 

Rev.) C. Q. Hustineton. the says it is worth its weight fn gold. Inclosed find $2; please seud me two more for a friend 
From a Naval Officer \~—Puwaperenia, Pa., February 5th, 1881.—Your Generator has proved a {MAJon] A. H. Townsgsp. 

blessing to me. I have been a great sufferer from liver trouble and constipet vation, but am now relieved Many more could be printedy@id space permit 





I was doubtful at first, as I had tried all sorts of batteries and pads without efect. Ther 
and it certainly is more agreeable than drugs. E.T.Caawrorp, U.S. N. 





_ Having porchased the sole right to introduce them in America, we —r send them on oa w New York | Mention thi we will send them by Express, C. 

trial, postpaid, on receipt of $1, which will be returned, if they fail to relieve 842 Br wit gadway. New Yc tt examining, bat the ph a Charges will add considerably to 
ru tects time. Inclose 10 cts. for registration. Remittance can be made in Chee k, cory your cost; or ask your Druggist to obtain them for you. gents wanted in every town. 

Post Office Order, Currency or Stamps, and should be made psyable to GEO. A. SCOTT, f 


You have been imposed upon if you have bought a ‘ Battery,’ ‘Pad,’ or ‘ Medal,’ thinking it was the Generator. 


Its great success in England has Caused the Market to be Flooded with Cheap, Worthless Imitations, See that the Name ‘Pall Mall” is stamped on the Back. 
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WASHINGYTON, D. C.—THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY PASSING BENEATH THE GRAND ARCH, EN ROUTE TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
AFTER THE INAUGURATION.— From Skeroues By our Specrat Artists. —SEE Page 38. ' 











; “I am Arthur Staftord, of Ryelands, and have 
the honor to be a cousin of Mr, Kimberley 
enough of kinship to insure me a perpetual 
welcome at St. Chad, but not enough to inter 
fere with a project I have in view; but of 
this later. I ama guest at the house now, so 
we shall be companions for atime. Here is 
the gateway already—the distance has seemed 
unusually short.” 

A tidy, rosy-cheeked woman came out of 
the lodge. with a bunch of keys jingling in her 
hand. With a polite courtesy, she threw open 
the lion-flanked iron gates, and the two gen- 


OUTWITTED. 
Piste KEITH, a lieutenant in the Cold 


stream Guards, was making his way on 

foot to St. Chad, a country-seat in Devon- 
shire, whither he had been sent with a half- 
dozen of his men to restore order among a 
riotous band in the neighborhood, guilty of 
some agrarian disturbances. 

It was a lovely Spring day. The hard, white 
road wound through mazes of pink and white 
hawthorn in fragrant, early bloom; yellow 
furze, with its scent of cocoanut-milk; and 
sweet-briar roses, the perfection of tint in 
flower and foliage. The quiet and freshness 
of these country waysides was such a happy 
contrast to tae turmoil of London, and his 
loose tweed suit was so comfortable an ex- 
change for his rigid scarlet coat and brass 
buttons—so detested by the British soldier in 
general—that Keith felt exhilarated and 
charmed; and he gathered the primroses, 
blinking up at him through the moss, with a 
childish delight. 

The way before him was long, but no 
thought of fatigue or loneliness found room in 
his head, full of wondering at the prospect 
betore him. He, a good-looking young fellow 
of twenty-four, was to be quartered for six 
weeks at the house of a gentleman he had 
never seen—to be treated like a prince—to | 
amuse himself in any way he chose; and in 
return, only to show himself occasionally about 
the park and lanes in his uniform, and intimi- | must not allow himself to be deceived. 
date the unruly tenantry by his war-breathing| Madeline Kimberley was a remarkably 
appearance, | pretty girl, with a complexion like the sweet 

Ralph Kimberley, lord of the manor of St. | briar roses Keith had noticed in the hedge : 
Chad, was in his youth a friend of Keith’s | dark blue. heavily lashed eyes, and a delicate, 
father, and through the latter the young officer | pure profile that, in cameo or marble, would 
had gleaned a fairly correct idea of his host | have rewarded the cleverest sculptor for his 
—a dignified, silent man; proud of his race,| pains. Her hair seemed a darker, richer 
his name, and estates ; upright, honorable, but | brown, and her figure slighter, than Keith re- 
cold and cruel as steel when his enmity was | membered in the young amazon; but he had 
aroused. His wife was dead. and his family | seen her trom a distance, and he might easily 
consisted of one grown daughter and some| be mistaken—the ‘change of costume, too, 
younger children. Into this household Percy | trom a dark habit to a vreamy-white cash- 
Keith was to introduce himself as a kind of | mere with soft scarlet plush trimmings, would 
guardian angei, and he greatly enjoyed the | have metamorphosed any gir. 
novelty of his position. After the tea, Miss Kimberley sang a few 

His meditations were interrupted by the | ballads in a clear, well-trained soprano ; ex 
sound of horses’ hoots approaching down a | hibited to her guests the attractions of a con 
cross-road, accompanied by talking and cheery | servatory, approached from the drawing-room 
girlish laughter. Keith hastened his steps to | —a lovely bower of a place, draped with a 
see who the merry amazons might be, but a | luxuriant passion-flower that fell in showers 
clump of laurels, growing at the angle of the | from the painted ceiling; seductive in scent 
two roads, concealed for a moment any one | and color, where, ona silk divan, one might sit 
turning it, and Keith saw only in profile a girl, | and dream that the statues peering through 
with blonde hair and a beautiful figure, ad-| the green moved and breathed. Madeline 
vancing before him, mounted ona high-step- | deftly twisted together a buttonhole bouquet 
ping chestnut with one white hind foot. She | for each of her cavaliers—for the young war 
had not seen the solitary pedestrian, and | rior a superb tea-rose, such as she wore at 
therefore was not tempted to turn her head. | her bosom: for Mr. Stafford only a bit of 

“ A very pretty girl,’ thought Percy ; “ but | gardenia, with a tiny fern frond—and Percy 
who on eurth is she talking to?” was enchanted in spite of himself. 

Not a soul was to be seen in any direction, Had he at that moment eyes for any one 
nor was even a groom to be discovered in the | else than his lovely hostess, he would have 
rear, but still this girl kept on laughing and | noticed a dark look, boding no good, coming 
chatting—to her horse, perhaps; or was she | over Arthur Stafford’s face. as Madeline. with 
rehearsing for private theatricals or a public | a bright speech and contagious laugh, fastene« 
appearance on the stage? Again the merry | the rose in his button-hole. 
laugh rang out, as horse and rider disappeared Surely this was insanity of a very agreeable 
at a turn in the road. type, Percy Keith thought, as. alone in his 

“The girl must be hysterical or mad—at/ room, a vision of a girl with dark-blue eyes 
any rate, unfit to venture out alone.” and pale roses in her hair and bosom, hovered 

Could this very eccentric young creature be | before him. Could she be really insane? and 
Miss Kimberley, the daughter of the house to | was Stafford only making game of him in his 
which he was bound? He had heard Mr. Kim- | insinuations? She seemed so bright, sympa 
berley condemned for leading such a retired | thetic, and winning. But Percy knew of a 
life in the country ; perhaps the poor man was | certain gentleman, who. on all subjects but 
obliged to withdraw his afflicted child from | one, was unusually intelligent and lucid ; only 
the world. when the word “ scissors ” 

While thus sympathizing with the imagin- 
ary sorrows of his host, Mr. Keith was over 
taken by a gentleman. who had quickened his 
pace to join him. The newcomer had keen, 
restless, frightened eyes ; a bright complexion 
heightened with exercise, and a generally dis- 
turbed air. His first question, ‘‘Have you 
seen her—a young lady on a chestnut horse?” 
asked in a nervous voice. confirmed Mr. 
Keith in his suspicions that something was 
wrong with the girl. 

“A beautiful horse, with one white toot, 
= ridden by an equestrienne quite worthy of 

im?” 

“Yes, the very same. That was Miss Kim- 
berley. She was alone, was she not’”’ 

“Yes. quite.” 

“It is most imprudent and dangerous for 
her to be out unprotected. I have declaimed 
against it thousands of times, but all to no 
avail.’ 

* The young lady seems scarcely competent 
to take care of herself,’ Percy ventured. cau- | 
tiously, fearing to hurt the feelings of this | 
man, who seemed so deeply interested in the 
fair stranger. 

“Have you noticed anything peculiar in 
her conduct?” the newcomer asked, eagerly. 

She disappeared down the road, talking 
and laughing to herself—a vacant. soulless 
laugh, like the mirth of some hapless Ophelia.” 

“ Already you suspect her disordered mind : 
a pity,a thousand pities for her and her poor 
father! But you will not breathe a word of 
this at St. Chad, sir. Let your conduct towards 
all the family be as if you suspected nothing 
of this misfortune. You promise me this?” 

“Certainly. A gentleman could not act 
otherwise than as you request; pray give 
yourself no uneasiness on the subject. May I 
ask how you know that St. Chad is my desti- 
nation ?”’ 

“T knew Lieutenant Keith was expected 
here this afternoon, and the soldier is betrayed | 
in your walk and bearing. I hope you will | 
not take it amiss that no carriage met you at| “Mr. Stafford gave me to understand that 
the railway-station ; but of late the influence | she was not quite sane. I had aiready come 
of misrule has found its way even to the | to this conclusion, for I saw her on horseback 
stables.” | alone, chattering and laughing as though the 

* Pray do not mention it,” said Keith, cour-| air were full of spirits.” 
teously. ‘1 have thoroughly enjoyed my walk Alice broke into a merry, heartfelt, un- 
through these delicious lanes, and should have affected laugh, that showed two rows of sound 
been a restless prisoner in any conveyance. ’ 

~ Rut all this time I have not introduced 
myself,’ said the young officer's companion 


smooth as a marble floor, flanked by luxuriant 
shrubbery, with century-old trees looming up 
in the background. Ten minutes later, the 
hospitable doors of the mansion opened for 
Percy Keith, and he felt himself very content 
with his new surroundings : 

Tea was served in the drawing-room at five 
o’clock, and on this occasion Percy made the 
acquaintance of those inmates of St. Chad in 
whom he was likely to be most interested. Mr. 
Kimberley was courteous and reserved—just 


-but, contrary to his expectations, Miss Kim 
berly. whose sanity he doubted, and in whom 
he was prepared for any wild freak, presided 
over the tea equipage with charming grace, 
and entertained the gentlemen—her father, 
Mr. Stafford and Percy—with perfect tact. 
But these flighty people could be very fasci- 
nating when they chose, and the newcomer 








diseased.”” Perhaps Miss Kimberley was such 
a monomaniac. At any rate, no girl of sound 
sense would canter along the road, laughing 
and chattering to herself like a monkey. 

On the following morning, after a review of 
the scene of the riot, Lieutenant Keith found 
the breakfast-roomi occupied by a tall, fresh- 
looking girl, of perhaps twenty, who rose to 
meet him as he entered. 

* Miss Kimberley hopes you will excuse her 
absence from the breakfast-table. sir. She is 
never an early riser, and it is my duty to brew 
the morning tea and coffee,”’ she began, busy- 
ing herselt over the cups. “Is that to your 
liking, sir?—pure Devonshire cream. I am 
sure you are not used to such in London.” 

“Thank you,”’ said Keith, with a bow, as he 
took the fragrant cup of Mocha from her hand. 

He was puzzled as to who she might be: 
she seemed not exactly a lady, and yet in dress 
and manner she was very unlike a servant ; 
and there was something in her appearance 
that reminded him of the girl he had seen on 
horseback. 

“T am 
daughter,” she continued, as if to put an end 
to his conjectures. “ 1 have lived inthis house 
ever since | was born; and Miss Madeline 
bless her heart!—is kind to me as if I were 
her own sister. Confess, now, sir, do you not 


ever saw ? 

“She is very lovely,” said Keith, amused at 
his new friend’s enthusiasm. 

“ And she is lovely in character, too. Oh, | 
love Miss Madeline with all my heart and soul. 
and could cry my eyes out over her troubles.” 

“ Then she has sorrows like other mortals?” 

“Yes,”’ shaking her pretty blonde head. 
‘“* But you are a stranger ; I should not be dis- 
cussing my young mistress with you.” 

“But I know of her affliction. Is it heredi- 
tary?” 

* Hereditary? What do you mean?” 





the bargain. 
“ Oh, that man is at his old tricks again! 


tlemen proceeded along the winding avenue, | : 
| of Mr. Stafford, and would like nothing better 


the sort of man he had pictured to himself; | 


was mentioned, he | 
grew beside himself, and betrayed the * mind | 
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How fortunate I found him out intime. Do 
you know, sir,” seriously, “ Mr. Stafford is at 
the bottom of all our troubles. You promise 
to repeat nothing I say? Well, Arthur Staf 
ford loves my young mistress to distraction ; 
but he is the least bit wrong in the head him 
self-not really cracked, you know, only a 
little queer. Miss Madeline knows of this, and 
is afraid of him. She likes him, too, and 
pities his weakness ; but the idea of marrying 
him makes her very miserable.”’ 

‘She need not marry him unless she wants 
to, surely?” 

‘*Not exactly; but her father is very fond 


than to see him Miss Madeline’s husband. She 
is a soft-hearted angel of goodness, and would 
rather hurt herself than other people ; and so, 
unless some one comes to the rescue, she will 
take this man from a sense of duty, and be 
unhappy fur ever afterwards.” 

“ But if he is insane, it would be wicked to 


| let her marry him.” 





think our young lady the prett est girl you | 
” 


“That is the trouble. If he were really 
mad, you know, and smashed the furniture 
and people’s heads, we should all be quite 
content ; but because he is only a little flighty, 
one must treat him as other men. He is 
trighttully jealous, and afraid Miss Madeline 
will fancy some one else. One of his whims 
is to try to make any young gentleman who 
comes near the place believe that her mind is 
affected, to discourage him from paying her 
attentions. He has succeeded in fooling you, 
it seems ; and you can be sure of his friend- 
ship as long as you appear to believe his story 

and I advise you, as you wish for a peaceful 
sojourn here, not to undeceive him.” 

‘ But, Miss Alice, all this time you have not 
explained to me why Miss Kimberley behaves 
so strangely when riding.” 

“She was not alone when you saw her,” 
said Alice, laughing merrily as before. “ We 
were riding silliphant.”” 

‘What does that mean, pray *’ 

“Do you not understand our Devonshire 
word “silliphant’’? It is when two people 
ride the same horse. We call it “ jolliphant’ 
when one rides alone. Miss Madeline has a 
side-saddie so arranged that there is a perch 
for me at the back. We often ride ‘silli- 
phant,” and great fur it is. We sit so evenly 
that, seen from a distance, either in front or at 
the rear, we might easily be taken tor one 
tigure. 
and not Miss Madeline ; and we were talking 
together sensibly enough. My young 
never rides “ jolliphant ’ without a groom in 
attendance, though Mr. Staflord imagines she 
does, and is always conjuring up dreadful ac 
cidents that might betall her. He worships 
the ground she treads on—— but what a 
tongue I have! I really ought not to be telling 
all this to a perfect stranger; though one can 
distinguish at a glance a gentleman who may 
be trusted with a bit of confidence.’ 

‘Lam very much obliged for your intorma- 
tion, Miss Alice. and you may rest assured 
that I will not abuse your kindness.” 

The days passed very pleasantly after this 
to Lieutenant Keith. His duties were absurdly 
light. and as compensation for any possible 
hardships he might endure among the rough 
peasants, there was no lack of boating excur- 
sions, riding parties, dancing, and all the 
amusements that society contrives for young 
people to learn each other's virtues and fail- 
ings. Percy Keith profited by these occasions 
for character-study, and came to the conclu 
sion that Madeline Kimberley was the love- 
liest, sweetest girl on God’s earth. for whom, 
if necessary, he would die with a smile on his 
lips. As the weeks passed, the intoxicating 
suspicion took root in his heart that his divin- 
ity cared for him in return, and his happiness 
knew no bounds. There was additional zest, 
too, in a courtship which, for the sake of 
peace, was intermittently cool or animated, 
according as Mr. Stafford happened to be 
present or absent; and the two who were 
growing so fond ot each other lived only in 
the present, and thought not of the serpent 
ready to invade their paradise—until one 
unlucky afternoon. : 

Percy and Madeline had strayed away from 
the others, to a fragment of an old ruin on a 
remote part of the estate. They had gathered 
wallflowers and lichens from the crumbling 
stone, until, tired, Madeline had sat down on a 
broken column to rest. Percy had thrown 
himself on the grass at her feet, and one of his 
hands had stolen up and imprisoned her white 
fingers busily arranging the flowers. Unre- 
pulsed, he continued to hold the little hand in 
his, and as he raised it tenderly to his lips 
Arthur Stafford appeared for a moment in the 


| shade of an ivy grown wall, with face white 


Alice Killik, the housekeeper’s | 


with anger, an unseen spectator of this very 


| graceful tableau. 





white teeth, and her saucy red tongue into. 


Withdrawing as silently as he had come, 
Stafford, in a towering rage, stalked back to 
the house, demanded to see Mr. Kimberley 
and was closeted with that gentleman tor two 
hours. At the end of that time, Madeline was 
sent for, and, ina private interview with her 
father, was told that for breach of hospitality 
Lieutenant Keith would be dismissed on the 
following day —his post to be filled by a more 
trustworthy guardian of the peace. Madeline, 
as a punishment for her indiscreet, unmaidenly 
conduct, was strictly forbidden to see Lieu- 
tenant Keith again. for farewell or any other 
message. Measures had been taken to prevent 
her disobeying this order, even if she were 
inclined to rebellion. Lieutenant Keith had 
received the command to sail for India during 
the coming week —so further overtures from 
him need not be apprehended. 

Madeline's heart stood still at these words. 

Mr. Kimberley furthermore stated that 
Arthur Stafford had asked for the honor of 
Madeiine’s hand in marriage: and unless she 
wished to cruelly disappoint her father, and 
embitter his declining years, she would accept 
this the worthiest of suitors. 

Madeline was in despair. |’ercy was to be 
sentaway,and she might never see him again! 


If you were behind us, you saw me, | 


lady } 
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The thought was agony. In this, as in many 
another strait, she appealed to Alice Killik, 
her foster sister, for help, and her appeal was 
not in vain. 

‘I must see him before he goes:” cried 
Madeline, through her tears ; “and you, Alice, 
must arrange a meeting. You are clever, and 
can devise some way, if you choose.” 

*“ T will do all in my power. Miss Madeline. 
I cannot bear to see you crying the light out 
of your pretty eyes, and I would move heaven 
and earth to make you happy again.” 

. * . * * * 

That night, Madeline, in a dusky dress be- 
longing to Alice, stole out through the ser- 
vants’ hall, to bid a long farewell, as she 
supposed, to her lover, awaiting her under the 
trees. A very different plan, however, than a 
melancholy parting was teeming in Percy 
Keith's brain. 

** Madeline,’ he said, after their first greet 
ings were over, ** we have known each other 
a very little time. For me. five minutes of 
your sweet presence was enough to convince 
me that you are the one woman in all the 
world whom I could truly love; but I could 
scarcely expect you to learn to care for and 
trust in me in these few weeks. Now that the 
hour of our separation has so suddenly ap- 
proached, | can wait no longer to tell you 
what is in my heart. I asked your father if I 
might be allowed to woo you, but he repulsed 
me scornfully, refusing me the least hope for 
the present or future—assuring me that your 
engagement to Mr. Stafford would soon be 
publicly announced.” 

Madeline shuddered. 

I leave St. Chad to-morrow, and in a 
week from that date sail for India for a five- 
years’ stay, unless Oh, Madeline! do you 
love me as I have dared to hope?” 

‘I do, Perey—with all my heart and soul ; 
but it is only misery for us both when | tell 
you so.’ 

* Listen to me, Madeline. A word from you 
can put into execution a plan I have arranged 
with the greatest care. To-morrow morning, 
at dawn, a carriage will await us at the gate 
leading towards klmwood. We will drive to 
Jane Marston's cottage— she is a good friend of 
Alice, and can be trusted. Alice will accom- 
pany us as witness, and a few words trom the 
clergyman at Elmwood will join us forever.” 

“Oh, Percy! I could never, never consent 
to such a step. It would break my father’s 
heart!” 

“Is he not trying to break yours now? 
Think well how you make or mar the future 
of us both. I swear solemnly that, as far as I 
am concerned, you will not regret your trust 
in me. You know of my family and circum- 
stances, and whether you love me or not ig 
the only question for you to decide. You 
must choose between me and Stafford, and 
choose very quickly.” 

“Miss Madeline! Miss Madeline!” Alice 
whispered through the darkness, in an alarmed 
voice, ‘‘make haste back to your room, for 
heaven's sake, or everything will be discov- 
ered :”’ 

“ You will come, my darling ?” 

Madeline choked down a great sob, while 
her heart beat with deafening violence. 

“ Yes, Percy—I promise.” 

Her words were stifled by the swift, strong 
embrace of his arms. 

* At three hours after midnight, at the north 
gate, to-night!’’ he whispered in her ear ; and 
the three figures stole away like conspirators, 
in different directions. 

© + . 7 


As the faintest streak of light was awakening 
in the east,a closed carriage and vigorous 
pair of horses stood waiting on the road lead- 
ing to Elmwood. A young man in a long 
cloak, pacing excitedly to and fro, and a 
roughly dressed countryman on the box, were 
the only human beings visible. A few re- 
marks that the gentleman made to the muffled 
charioteer, met with such surly, indistinct 
replies, that the questioner mattered to him- 
self, angrily : 

“The fellow is unbearably stupid! How- 
ever, they say a bribe will keep him silent as 
the grave, and he knows the road to Elmwood, 
which is all we require of him. ” 

Presently two women, noiseless as spectres, 
glided out of the darkness; the carriage door 
was opened and closed upon them and the 
young man in the cloak, and the vehicle drove 
off, no one hearing the derisive chuckle of the 
coachman as he whipped his horses into a 
brisk trot. After an hour’s rapid driving the 
carriage: wheels rolled on a smoother surface 
than the high-road, and soon stopped. 

* Can this be Elmwood already ’”’ said Percy, 
leaning trom the window and trying to see 
more distinctly a gray stone mass that rose up 
before them in the mist. 

“ No, this is not Elmwood,” answered a hor- 
ribly familiar voice. . 

Lanterns appeared, the carriage door was 
wrenched open, and Madeline's father, trem- 
bling with passion. was revealed standing in 
the well-known doorway of St. Chad. 

“ What vile trick have you played upon us, 
you villain?” cried Percy, beside himself with 
wrath, clutching by the arm the coachman 
who had descended from the box. 

The man coolly removed his hat and muf- 
flers, and disclosed the face of Arthur Staf- 
ford, with a sarcastic, triumphant smile play- 
ing about his lips. 

“A cleverly arranged plan, Lieutenant 
Keith, to rob Mr. Kimberley, your host, of his 
daughter and me of my affianced wife ; but 
my bribe to Jacob Gregg. the ‘stable-boy. was 
more effectual than yours; I changed places 
with him, and have had the pleasure ot driv- 
ing you round ina circle of many miles, and 
of restoring Miss Madeline to her father. | 
cannot yet expect gratitude from her, but later 
| she will thank me for sparing her a lasting 
| disgrace.” 
| *‘ We will discuss your right to interfere in 
' this affair to morrow, sir,” retorted Percy, pal 


* * 
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with rage and indignation. He sprang forward 
to support Madeline, halt-fainting with fright, 
up the steps. but was held back by Mr. kim 
berley, who said, frigidly . 

“ You will leave my daughter to my care. 
Lieutenant Keith. Your room is at your ser 
vice until you arrange for a solitary departurt 
during the coming day. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

a . al al * * 

Another exciting scene took place between 
Madeline and her father on the next day ; the 
proud, stern man was wounded to the quick 
that his daughter should so far have forgotten 
her dignity as to consent to a disgraceful 
elopement, and his heart was hardened against 
the child of whom he had been so proud. In 
hard, unrelenting tones he commanded her 
either to consent to a private wedding with 
Arthur Stafford that day, or to go out into the 
world whither she chose, an outcast forever 
from her father’s house. Flying to Lieuten 
ant Keith's protection would be but a sorry 
solace, for the ship in which he had orders to 
sail allowed no female passengers. 

Madeline was stupefied with fright and de 
spair, her prospects of happiness anywhere 
seemed utterly dashed to the ground, and, in 
in a faint. unnatural voice, she at last gave 
her consent to marry Arthur xtafford at any 
time he might fix. 

Like a pale ghost, she crept back to her own 
room, feeling as if her heart had stopped beat 
ing, and longing that it might be still forever. 
Alice Killik followed her presently, with eyes 
big and shining with astonishment. 

“My poor lamb!”’ she cried. falling on her 
knees before her young mistress, and taking 
both her hands; “you have had so much to 
alarm and excite you in the past few hours, | 
scarcely dare tell you another piece of news.” 

“ What has happened, Alice’ Any misfor- 
tune to my—to Lieutenant Keith” 

“A misfortune and a stroke of good-luck, 
too, under the circumstances. This morning. 
Jerry Burke, one of the rioters, shot at Lieu 
tenant Keith from behind the hedge.” 

“Heavens! Was he wounded?” 

“ Yes ; a severe wound in the shoulder. He 
was senseless for two hours, but is mending 
now.’ 





“Oh, the poor creature, and | not there to 
| 


care for him! Alice, it is too hard!" 

* But think, Miss Madeline, this wound will 
delay his departure to India, at least, which 
will, perhaps, be a little consolation to you.” 

“When I am married to Arthur Stafford, 
better, far better for both us if the seas then 
divided me from my darling!” 

Alice looked forlornly out of the window, 
her heart bleeding tor her young mistress, 
whom she was utterly unabie to help; « car- 
riage stopped before the door. and the clergy- 
man who was to perform sucha mockery of a 
marriage entered the house. Knowing that no 
one save the servants was below to receive 
him (Mr. Kimberley had shut himself in his 
study, with strict orders that he should not be 
disturbed, and the bridegroom-elect had gone 
for a ride across country to calm his excited 
feelings), Alice hastened down to act 
hostess. By mistake this gentleman, who was 
a stranger to every one at St. Chad, but re- 
cognizable as a clergyman by his dress, had 
been ushered into the little reception-room 
where the wounded man, Lieutenant Keith, lay 
quietly sleeping. 

“T have been asked here to pertorm the 
marriage-service under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances.”’ said the newcomer, in a low 
voice to Alice, “speed and secrecy being the 
special conditions of the request. I suppose 
this young gentleman is one of the contracting 
parties ?” 

A brilliant, audacious idea struck Alice. 
“Yes, sir,’ she replied, promptly, “the poor 
young gentleman has been wounded, but is 
quite able to make the responses. I will call 
the lady directly as there is no time to lose.” 

Ina surprisingly short time the girl returned, 
leading Madeline by the hand. Percy awoke 
as if through the magic of her tender tearful 
blue eyes, and halt-started to his feet witha 
ery of joy, but Madeline's hand detained him 
while she bent down and whispered a few words 
in his ear. The face that he turned upon the 
clergyman was fairly radiant with happiness, 
as he said, triumphantly, * Let the service 
begin, sir, without delay ; we are quite ready.” 

Accordingly the marriage of Percival Keith 
to Madeline Kimberley, with Alice Killik as 
witness, took place then and there, legally, in- 
dissolubly, as it in the presence of a cathedral 
full of people, and the servant of the church 
millitant withdrew with a generous fee, in 
time to escape the storm that would otherwise 
have fallen on his reverend head. 

Consternation would be buta feeble word to 


as 


describe the state of mind in which Mr. Kim- | 


berley and his would-be son in-law found 
themselves when they learned the true state 
of affairs ; but bewailing the inevitable was a 
hopeless task, and Madeline's perfect happi- 
ness was at length assured by her father’s 
blessing. 


FROM MENTOR TO WASHINGTON. 


INCIDENTS OF GENERAL GARFIELD’S TRIP TO | 


THE CAPITAL, 

THE departure of General Garfield from his 
home at Mentor, Ohio, on February 28th, and his 
trip to Washington, were marked by demonstrations 
which attest very conclusively his popularity with 
his imme liate constituents and the public at large. 
At Mentor a large concourse of his neighbors and 
visitors from the surrounding towns assembled 
early in the day to bid him God-speed on his 
journey, and as the carriage containing the Presi- 
dential family drove up to the depot platform a 
shout went up from 3,000 throats, and the band, 
playing vigorously, added to the enthusiasm. After 
assisting the ladies to the car, General Garfield re- 


turned to the platform, where the Hon. A L. Tin- | 


ker, of Painesville, delivered a farewell address, 
to which General Garfleld, with§ head uncovered, 
responded as follows: 

‘* FELLOW-CITIZENS AND NEIGHBORS OF LAKE 
CoUNTY: I thank you for this cordial and kindly 
greeting and farewell. You have come from your 
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homes, than which no happier are known in this 
country, from this beautiful lake side, full of that 
which makes the country happy, to give me your 
blessing and farewell. You do not know how much 
1 leave behind of frisndship and copfidence and 
home-like happiness. But I know I am indebted to 
that for acts of kindness, of neighborly friendship, 
of political confidence, of public support, that few 
men have ever enjoyed at the hands of any people. 
You are a part of this great community of northern 
Ohio, which for s0 many years have had no political 
lesire but the good of their country, no wish butthe 
promotion of liberty and justice; have had no 
scheme but the building up of all that was worthy 
and true in our republic. If I were to search over 
all the world I could not find a better model of 
political spirit in aspirations for the truth and the 
right than I have found in this community during 
the eighteen years its people have honored me with 
their confidence, I thank the citizens of this county 
for their kindness, and especially my neighbors of 
Mentor, who have demanded so little of me and 
have done so much to make my home a refuge and 
ajoy. What awaits me I cannot now speak of: but 
I shall carry to the discharge of the duties that lic 
before me, to the problems and dangers [ may 
meet, a sense of your confidence and your love, 
which will always be answered by my gratitude, 
Neighbors, friends, constituents, farewell!’ (Great 
applause, 

The special train consisted of 
cars and a baggage-car. One car was occupied by 
representatives of the Press, and, besides these, 
the party on the train consisted of the following 
General Garfield, his wife and mother, Mrs. Eliza 
Garfleld; his two sons, Irvin and Abram, and his 
daughter, Miss Mollie, with four servants; General 


three passenger 


D. G. Swaim, Colonel L. A. Shelton and wife, Cap 
tain C. E. Henry, O. L. Judd, and J. D. Brown, s« 
cretary. The first stop after leaving Mentor was at 


Ashtabula. There was a very large turn-out at the 
depot, with two military companies and two pieces 
of heavy ordnance, which alternately saluted the 
coming President. Frank A. Pettibone, Prosecut 
ing Attorney of the county, delivered a speech, to 
which General Garfield responded as follows 

‘* FELLOW-CITIZENS OF ASHTABULA: | greatly tnank 
you for this greeting 1 cannot forget the tree that 
was planted so many years ago, and its planting so 
far watched and assisted by the people of Ashta 
bula County it has grown to bo a great tree, its 
branches cover the whole Republic, and its leaves 
and fruit are liberty toall men. That is a work for 
the citizens of Ashtabula County to be proud of to 
the latest generation If I, as your representative, 
have helped on the cause you have so much at 
heart. lam glad; and if in the future | can help to 
coufirm and strengthen what you have done so 
much to build, if I can help to garner the harvest 
that you have helped to plant, 1 shall feel that I 
have done something towards discharging the debt 
of gratitude which I owe for your confidence and 
love. i thank you, fellow-citizens, for this farewell 
greeting, and 1 bid you good-by.”’ 

From Ashtabula the train ran 
Garfleld’s Congressional District, passing Austin- 
burg, Eagleville, Rock Creek, Inland, Bloomfield, 
Vakfleld, Bristolville and Champion without stop- 
ping. Although the snow-storm hid become heavy 
and the wind was cold and disagreeable, the plat- 
forms at all these stations were crowded with peo- 
ple, who cheered as the train swept by, while the 
bells and whistles of the factories and shops kept 
up a continuous noise. it was four o’clock when 
the train ran into Warren, the scene of the great 
Grant and Conkling meeting in October last, and 
one of the towns in General Garfield's district which 
has a warm corner in his affections. In the snow- 
storm was collected the largest crowd which had 
yet been seen on the trip, and when the President 
elect appeared on the rear platform of the train™he 
was greeted with a cheer that was thrice repeated. 
it Was not necessary that he should be introduced 
here, and there was no introduction. General Gar- 





€ 


through 


| fleld, in the course of his remarks, said 


* Before leaving you, I want to say one thing. | 
shall carry away from this place one very definite 
picture in my mind. It is of a group of men--and 
I see some of their faces in this audience - who, 
during my long term of public services, have never 
given a sign to me that they had any personal wish 
to gratify, except to see right principles prevail! and 
good government maintained. |[Applause. | 1 say some 
of these men in the most private conversation have 
never intimated to me that they had any personal 
wish in the way of public office, but they have 
shown that they have the deepest personal anxiety 
in having good, honest government, and high, 
worthy principles of public liberty prevail. Now, 
if that company of men, whose headquarters have 
been in several places of this district, but notably 
in Warren, could be reinforced all over this coun- 
try, that would be the body of men on whose shoul- 
ders and in whose hearts I would find such reliance 
and such confidence as would make me feel it pos- 
sibie to get through the work assigned me.”’ 


Between Warren and Youngstown the flying train 
was greeted at frequent intervals by villagers who 
gathered in groups in hopes of seeing General Gar- 

| fleld. At Niles a large number of people stood on 
the depot platform, but theschedule time would not 
permit of the train to stop. Hundreds of sturdy 
workers in the furnaces near Niles gave a rough but 
hearty greeting to General Garfleld as the train 
pessed. At Youngstown the crowd amounted to 
nearly 5,000, of whom a large portion were workers 
in the machine shops and furnaces. Pittsburg was 
reached at about 7:30 in the evening, but the train 
made only a brief stop At Altoona there was a 
large concourse of people, whose salutations were 

| acknowledged by a simple bow. 

Between Altoona and Baltimore the trip was with- 
out incident. At nine o’clock on the morning of 
March ist, the train reached Washington. The 
party was met at the depot by General Garfleld’s 
two oldest boys, the committee of citizens and 
about two thousand people. As the President-elect 
alighted there was some enthusiastic applause, but 
no formal reception. All were ushered quickly into 
carriages. General Garfield’s mother, Mrs. Eliza 
Garfield, was driven at once to the White House, and 
the rest were taken to the Riggs House. Here Mr. 

| Davidge, Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, wel - 
comed the President-elect to the capital, and Gen- 
eral Garfleld made a graceful response. During 
the day there was 4 continaous stream of visitors to 
see the incoming President— President Hayes and 
| tho members of his Cabinet being among those who 
called. On Wednesday evening a superb reception 
in honor of General Garfield was given by Re- 
presentative Chittenden. On Friday the President- 
elect proceeded to the White House, where, should 
his life be spared, he will for four years be at once 
the servant and the ruler ofa nation of fifty miliions 
of people. 


The New Conquest of Mexico. 


THF extension of the American railway system to 
the Mexican frontier (soon to be extended through 
Mexico itself) is already working marvelous changes 
in the character of the country. It is only some 
eighteen months ago that the first train ran into 
the town of Los Vegas, New Mexico. At that time 
| it was but an agglomeration of wretched mud huts, 
with a few hundred “ greasers "’ as its population. 
Now, all that is changed, The town has been re- 
ballt; handsome modern edifices, including one 
for a first national bank, have taken the place of 
the mud hovels; a street railway has been con- 
structed, and this Spring the place will be lighted 
with gas, and, instead of a lazy, lounging popula 
tion, the ‘“‘ universal Yankee ”’ is to be found every- 
where developing the resources of the town, and 
making things generally very lively. In all paris 
of the Territory old mines are being continually 
reopened, which have been buried under the debris 
| of centuries, and American enterprise is daily dis- 
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covering new ones. A correspondentof the Chicago 
Tribune, in speaking of the future prospects of the 
country, says 

** It seems odd to see two races, with such entirely 
different customs, living together this way. The 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries are side by 
side. . . . Not satistied with the flelds for in 
vestment in these territories, adventurers are al 
ready operating in Old Mexico, The road in Sen 
ora is completed from Guaymas to Hermosillo, a 
distance of forty-five miles, and trains are running 
between those points. With railroad communica 
tion with two seaports on the Pacific coast, and also 
with the City of Mexico, and, moreover, with the 
Texas roads that are pushing for El Paso, there are 
bright prospects in the future for the great South- 
west. The mining flelds at White Oaks and in the 
Cerrillos, New Placers, Jicarillas and Mogollons, 
the immense flelds of grazing lands and gramma 
grass on the Pecos, the vineyards along the Rio 
Grande, will accomplish much for New Mexico in 
the next few years, and there can be no doubt that 
with our genial climate and complete system of 
railways the tide of immigration will be lured this 
Way. 


Trafficking in Gull’s Eggs. 

IN Long Island Sound, five miles off the Guilford 
shore, is a little island locally known asGull Island. 
It is perhaps a mile from Faulkner's Island, where 
Captain O. N. Brooks kept that light for a 
period of very nearly thirty years. His self-disre- 
garding bravery in saving the lives of others has 
given him moe than a local fame: but his lonely 
virgils in the lighthouse tower have afforded him 
not only the timely discovery of wrecked crews and 
passengers but a chance to observe some things in 
natural history Gull Island, a little barren patch 
of perhaps a fourth to half an acre, is the annual 
breeding ground of thousands of so-called gulls, 
not the true sea-gull but the tern, commonly known 
as the gull on the shores of the Sound, It is said 
these birds have there every Summer upwards of 
a thousand nests—if the bare little spots, scarcely 
hollowed out any, in the sand where they lay their 
eggs, can becalled nests The nests are so crowded 
that it is difficult to walk about without crushing 
the eggs. Captain Brooks bought the island many 
years ago of the Federal Government for the sake of 
benefiting by the gulls’ eggs, and also to preserve the 
birds from extinction by ruthless egg-hunters. From 
his watch tower he can overlook the little island, 
note the annual arrival and departure of the birds, 
and also protect them from parties who would, with- 
out such ownership and supervision, overrun the 


has 


| 8) ot, destroy the eggs and kill off the birds. He says 


Generali | 


that for a period of nearly thirty years he has never 
known the annual arrival of the gulls in the Spring 
to vary more than a day or two. Usually it is on 
the same day of the month, and it never varies 
more than two days at once, regardless of weather. 
Their eggs, two W a nest, are about the size of pul- 
let's eggs: but it seems they are more valuable. 
Instead of being, as many persons think, spoilt by 
arank, fishy taste, they are much preferred to hens’ 
eggs; and Captain Brooks gets fifty cents a dozen 
for them when hens’ eggs are selling attwenty-five. 
He takes all the eggs from the time of the first lay- 
ing—about mid-May, or a few days earlier—until 
the end of about six weeks, or near the end of June. 
Then he not only stops this raid himself, but for- 
bids others to go upon the isiand, and lets the birds 
go on and rear their broods. For they do not, cur- 
iously enough, desert their nests because of this re- 
peated robbery, but keep on laying until they find 
their eggs are left undisturbed. That island ought 
to be worth to its owner $100 a year for its eggs, and 


we presume he didn’t pay as much as that for it in | 


the first place The eggs are said to show a sort of 
salmon color when cooked, and to be very fine eat 
ing. Most of the little island is covered with a 
coarse sedge grass, where the nesting chiefly is, but 
so crowded is all the available space that hundreds 
of birds lay their eggs outside the line of beach 
grass, on the sand where the rising tide would prob- 
ably reach them, and all of these, and at ali times, 
Captain Brooks appropriates. 


The Products of Greece. 


THE average cotton crop of the country amounts to | 


about 5,500,000 pounds annually. The principal 
cotton producing district is included in Lobadea, 
Beotia and Locris. Large works for weaving cotton 
cloth are in process of construction at the Pirzus. 
There are eight silk manufaotories in the country, 
whose united production, @ large proportion of 
which is exported, amounts to over $750,000. 
The vineyards in Greece cover about 500,000 


acres. About 2,000,000 barrels of wine are ex- 
pressed, and less than 100,000 barrels are ex- 
ported, leaving the remainder for home con- 


sumption. The gross value of the total production 
is about $1,600,000. Greece is next to Germany 
in educational enterprise. Attendance at the public 
schools embraces about three-fourths of the children 
between the ages of five and sixteen. The schools 
are practically free, no charges being exacted for 
the tuition of poorchildren. The people area proud 
people. They are jealous of their political rights. 
Their form of government is a constitutional mon 
archy, but is even more republican in its practical 
working than that of Great Britain or Belgium. 
Free suffiage prevails, and the deputies, constitut- 
ing the single legislative body of the kingdom, are 
elected by the people. French is the recognized 
society language, though the modern Greek tongue 
is most in use outside of fashionable circles. 


Civil Service in the New York Custom House. 


IN response to Senate resolutions calling for in- 
formation in regard to appointments and the prac- 
tical workings of the civil service rules in the 
administration of the customs service at the Port 
of New York, the Secretary of the Treasury last 
week transmitted to that body an elaborate report 
from Collector Merritt accompanied with sundry 
tables and exhibits giving the satistical details 
asked. The Collector states that on account of the 
increase in the public business at tnis port the de- 
partment authorized a temporary augmentation of 
the force employed. The augmentation was ex- 
cepted from the ordinary operation of the civil 
service regulations. He says the results of this 
temporary increase of the force has been amply 
justified, and submits several exhibits in proot 
thereof. The exhibits show, among other things, 


that the amount of revenue collected at the ert of | 
| New York has increased from about $96,000,000 in 


1876 to $142,000,.00 in 1880; that the steamer arrivals 
have increased from 978 to 1,892, and that the num- 
ber of pounds of imported goods weighed at the 
port has increased from about 2,115,000,000 to 
5,216,000,00), while the cost per ton of weighing the 
same has decreased from 28‘; cents to 17 cents. 

Collector Merritt continues; “ This sudden in- 
crease of business has been long sustained, and 
where in any particular case there has been a 
continuance of anappointment beyond the period 
specified in the civil service regulations, it was 
made with the sanction of the department and 
under the reasonable anticipation that the services 
of the employé would be required but fora brief 
period. When persons have been temporarily de- 
signated toaid in investigations conducted by other 
branches of thé service and by special treasury 
agents, general apprvisers, or in the examination, 
adjustment and settlement of suits pending, such 
appointments have been made upon the recom- 
mendation of officers tn charge of such investiga- 
tions, although carried on the rolls of the custom- 
house ”’ 

In the course of his answer to other paragraphs 


51 


of the resolution of inquiry, Mr. Merritt says 
** Deputy-collectors, private secretaries, confidentia- 

clerks, employés in the cashier’s division, mes-enl 
ers, porters, engineers, firemen, watchmen, de- 
benture inspectors at $3 per diem and persons 
appointed as special inspectors for detective duty, 
have been regarded as not coming within the civil 

service rules, Storekeepers and inspectors at #4 
per diem ars rated in the same class. No store 

keeper or inspector has been transferred out of his 
class in violation of the rules.”’ 

Collector Merritt appends a statement that the 
percentage of cost of collecting the revenue during 
the two and a half years of his administration has 
been 516-1,000 of 1 per cent. as against a percentage 
of 7,758-10,000 of one per cent. for the six and a 
half years’ term of office of his predecessor, Genera! 
Arthur. 

In regard to the practical working of the ciril 
service rules, Mr. Merritt furnishes a long statement! 
of their character and operation from the Naval 
Officer of the Port who, as secretary of the Board of 
Examiners, has had general charge of their admin- 
istration, The statement concludes by stating that 
the appointees selected under the rules have b) 
their conduct and efficiency approved the , sethod 
of selection, with but few exceptions. The assur 
ance that tenure and promotion depended solely 
upon theirown personal merit and character and not 
upon ulterior considerations or influences, has had 
a happy effect, not only upon these appointees bu 
also upon the force generally. It must be conceded 
that there have been those in the service who have 
had no sympathy with the movements towards re 
form, and have retarded them as far as po-sib + 
without giving cause for punishment under tl 
rules as now administered, but neither the in tis 
position nor unfriendly efforts of these have re 
tarded such a prompt and faithful discharge of the 
vastly increased business for the past two years #8 
has received the commendation of the great mass of 
the merchants at this port 


Education in Russia. 

THE Neue Freie Presse extracts from a Russian 
journal some interesting statistics of elementary 
education in Russia. It appears that of all children 
in St. Petersburg who are of fit age for school, only 
41 per cent. are actually being taught. There are 
30,000 children in St. Petersburg who go to no school 
whatever. The Government of St. Petersburg—that 
is, the district of which St. Petersburg is the centre 

is still worse off. Not quite 25 per cent. of the 
children go to school. In the Moscow government 
the percentage is only 14, while in the town of Mos- 
cow itself it goes as low as 12. In the Tambovy gov- 
‘rnment the figures are 7‘; per cent., in that of 
Poltawa 7 per cent., and the same in that of -a- 
mara. In only a few governments is the percentage 
appreciably higher. In Bessarabia 40 per cent. of 
the children go to school, in Kazan 30 per cent., in 
Pensa 28 per cent. There are districts here and 
there in different governments—those of Kaluga or 
Saratow, for instance—where the number of chil- 
dren who can read and write is a good deal Ingher 
than the average of the Province ‘The worst of it 
is. that in all these cases the population is not pure 
Russian, but contains a strong German or Finnish 
element. The position occupied by Bessarabia 
points in the same direction. The Russian journal 
concludes its remarks by pointing out that, ifallthe 
Russian people are to be educated, there will be 
1,000 new schools wanted in the St. Petersburg gov 
ernment, 2,600 in that of Novgorod, and, not to men- 
tion other instances, as many as 5,000 in that of 
Charkow 


A Small Kingdom. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “If you would like to 
see a pocket edition of a little kingdom—a tiny little 
kingdom—with a real live king and queen, with 
lackeys, in livery thicker than rooks in England, 
then goto Wurtemburg, of which Stuttgardt is the 
capital. Here you will find the little volume, gilt- 
edged, ‘“‘bound in calf”—fresh, as it were, from 
the press—to be looked at, but not for sale—not 

| even handied. Even the Emperor William could 
not trade for it, neither has he money enough in 
his pocket or in the dime savings * ~ « to-purch ase 
as a dainty toy or a rare sov¥enir to place on his 
library table or among his collection of bric-d-brac. 
We hear of the King of Italy, the King of Spain, the 
King of Prussia, the King of Belgium and of Nor- 
way and Sweden, and various other kings, but when 
we hear of the King of Wurtemburg, nine Ameri- 
cans out of ten—for America is nearly four thou 
sand miles away—come to a stand-still in their 
geographical knowledge and naturally inquire, 
| ‘Where is Wurtemberg?” It will be doubtful if 
| you can find it on one of the school atlases. Finda 
map of Europe that will cover the sidewall of a 
small bedroom, and you will probably find Wur- 
temburg occupying the space of what ajpears to be 
a small township. fitting in like the section of a 
child’s puzzle between the numerous duchies and 
| principalities that help form the German confedera- 
tion. The Wurtemburgers claim that their king- 
| dom contains 365 square miles of territory, which 
| is a square mile for every day in the year; but the 
neighboring duchies are jealous of the kingdom 
which makes their own titles so insignificant, say 
that 365 is a gross exaggeration of its real size, and 
that a good pedestrian will easily walk around it in 
twenty-four hours. The kingdom has about 1,800,000 
inhabitants. 

‘*It is indeed a small kingdom, but what it lacks 

in size it makes up in putting on a grand show of 
| royalty. The king and queen reside in Stuttgardt 
| through the Winter, and they live in as much style 
and grandeur as did ever Louis XIV. in the Tuile- 
ries at Yaris. The palace, which Is said to be one of 
| the finest in Germany, forms three sides of asquare 
and is nearly as large as the Louvre in Paris, which 
| it resembles in architecture. It contains over 30) 
rooms, in addition to its vast halls and corridors. 
These rooms, of course, are all elegantly furnished, 
and are overflowing with wealth in the shape of 
rare paintings, statuary, bronzes and vast collec- 
tions of costly bric-d-brac and objects of virfu. Within 
a stone’s throw of the new palace, as it is called, 
although built about one hundred years ago, is the 
| old castle or palace, an immense building, with 
| high round towers at each of its four corners, and 
| evidently constructed with the intention of its being 
a place of refuge and a fortress for defense during 
the old Germany wars. It was built over 350 years 
| ago by one of the ancestors of the present king, and 
| was occupied by the royal family until the new 
Palace was built. At present it serves as an appen 
dix, with cook-house, servants’ quarters, lavatory, 
etc., for the royal palace. 
| ‘Atthe right of the ace and extending a dis- 
| tance of two miles to the village of Canstatt is the 
King's Park, an elegant stretch of woods, which is 
the king’s private property, although open to the 
public. This park is beautifully embellished its 
whole length and made as attractive as great wealth 
and taste can possibly make it. Its macadamizedi 
walks and drives are adorned with fine statuary, 
its fish pounds are full of beautiful and rare fish, 
| and on the quiet waters of its artificial lakes ull 
varieties of swan and water fowl are to be seen. In 
the centre of the large lake there isa magnificent 
fountain throwing a great body of water to the 
height of over one hundred feet. At the upper end 
of the park, and near the palace, are the king's 
stables, which must be several hundred feet long, 
and horses enough in them for a squadron of 
cavalry. There are also elegant coaches, carriages, 
drags, dog carts and all manner of vehicles for the 
royal household. There are state carriages of 
| splendid make to be used on state occasions, and 
drawn by four and six horses, with postilions and 
outriders; there are handsome carriages to be use:t 
only by the king, and those to be used by th 
| queen, and others for royal guests and visitors,”’ 
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EstEN COooKE. 


RE you going to remain in town during 


PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 
the holidays ?”’ 


By J. 
ee \ 
4 ~ Yes. , 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Do something for me ?” 
“ Certainly, I will.” 
“Even if it absorbs a good deal of your 
valuable time ?” 
“Til risk that misfortune. 
Well, 1 am going away until New Year, 
And want you to look after my fiancée, Miss 
Allonby, and make yourself usetul, if she 
wants an escort, you know—in a word, fill 
my place.’ 
his dialogue took place inthe cozy bachelor 
lodgings of Mr. Harry Templeton, just returned 
trom Europe. His friend, Mr. Will Wilson, 
had made the proposition to him to “look 
atter’ Miss Allonby. It was a good deal to 
- but then they were old companions. In 
halt “they had been at school together, but for 
some years had lost sight of each other. Wil- 
son had embarked in the law, and Templeton 
had gone to Europe. At the age of twenty- 
five or six they had come together again 
Wilson rising in his profession, and engaged to 
be married to the daughter of a wealthy mer 
chant ; Templeton living the life of a man of 
fashion, and signing himself Henri Temple 
ton. People laughed at him sometimes, but 
fice everybody liked him. He was what Lady 


” 


Blessington called young Disraeli—a joyous 
dandy. He did nothing in the world, but he 

} did it so gracefully that nobody had the heart 
to find fault with him. 

When his friend Wilson explained that the 
something which he wished done for him was to 
look after Miss Allonby and make himself gen 
erally useful, Mr. Templeton began to laugh. 
Drawing his flowered dressing gown around 
him with one hand, he curled the corners of his 
slender mustache with the other. Mr. Henri 
Templeton had a handsome mustache and a 
handsome face—and he knew it. 


“Then you don’t indulge in any apprehen- | 


sions’ he said. 

“What apprehensions *” 

“ Something might happen.” 

« Explain—you know how dull I am, Harry.”’ 

“| know nothing of the sort,’ said Mr 
Henri Templeton : * if I picked out an adjec- 
tive to apply to you that would be the very 
last [should select. You are fearfully intel- 
lectual, my boy, and I am a mere flaneur and 
trifler. But—and here comes the point—it is 
precisely people like myself, | mean good-for- 
nothings, that women have a foolish prefer- 
ence for! Do you take the idea?” 

A slow smile expanded on the countenance 
# Mr. William Wilson. 

“You mean that it is rather a dangerous 
proceeding to throw you and Miss Allonby to- 
gether ?” he said. 

“ Well, there really is no telling what these 
angelic beings will do. They’re up to any- 
thing, you know,” said Mr. Templeton, philo- 
sophically. 

The smile on Wilson’s face grew broader still. 

“To use your own words,” he said, * I'll 
risk that miefortune.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Henri Templeton, 
lighting a cigar and posing in front of the fire, 
“then all’s arranged. Let me recapitulate. 
You are engaged to be married, and are obliged 
to leave town. You do not wish your fiancée 
to be embarrassed for want of an escort, etc. 
As your engagement is public, other men will 
not offer. So you wish me to represent you 
during your absence. Is that it?” 

“Precisely, my dear Harry,” said Wilson ; 
“and I have your promise ?” 

“Once more—there is the risk, even a 
double risk.” 

“ A fancy!” 

“No; I might fall in love with Miss Allonby. 
As to the other risk, my modesty won’t per- 
mit me again to allude to it.” 

“There's no danger—none at all. 
make yourself agreeable. I leave town this 
evening. Is it understood ?” 

“It is understood, my boy. 
ihappens, don’t blame me!” 


Go and 


If anything 





CHAPTER Il. 


WO weeks afterwards Mr. William Wilson 
was back in town. Something seemed to 
4have happened. 

He called on his friend Templeton, and that 
gentieman met him with an uneasy air and a 
constrained laugh. He was standing, as be- 
fore, in front of his fireplace in his snug bache- 
lor lodgings, wrapped in the same flowered 
dressing-gown, and smoking his cigar. But 
for some reason he seemed to be chewing the 
end of the cigar instead of smoking it. 

** Well, old fellow,” he said to Wilson, with 
an affectation of ease and good-fellowship, 
“did you have a good time ?” 

«“ A delightful time !” 

“You went to spend the holidays at home, 
I think you said?” 

“Yes; down in the country. You know | 
am a rustic. 


pleasant than unsual. 

Mr. Templeton laughed uneasily. 

“Some people might call that an ungallant 
speech,” he said. 

« Ungallant?” 

“It reflects a little on the attractions in 
other quarters.” 

« You mean——” 

Wilson did not go on. The unfinished sen- 
tence was a question, but his friend did not 
reply to it. In fact, Mr. Henri Templeton was 
evidently far from at his ease. There was an 


not meet Wilson’s openly —in fact, they seemed 
to shrink from doing so. 


* What’s the matter, Harry?” said Wilson : 


| countenance 
| than his friend's, as he went straight in the 


I have never failed to spend | 
Christmas at home. and this year it was more | 





' locked. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


“ Well, I am a little out of sorts ; up to the 
club last night until ever so much in the 
morning.” 

“At the club?” 

“ Whist—and cleaned 
Templeton, succinctly. 

* Well, that’s unlucky 
been at§the opera : 
think.” 

“T believe so.” 

“It’s rather singular that Miss Allonby did 
not care to go. Did you propose it? 
that reminds me that you have not yet said a 
word about her. I have not myself seen her 
yet—I arrived an hour ago. Is she well? 
Have you had an agreeable time? I hope you 
did your duty 
and find out all about everything, but you 
might as well report in advance.” 

At these words Mr. Henri Templeton ex- 
liibited unmistakable terror. He lost his color 
suddenly. and turned away to relight his cigar 
which was already lit. 

‘“ She’s—well, ina flourishing state of health, 
old fellow.”’ he muttered—“ all roses and that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“Glad to hear it, and nothing 
pened hdd 

Ilappened ?” 
There has been no accidents ?” 
Accidents ?”’ 

Wilson began to laugh and put on his hat. 

‘| was merely, referring to our last talk on 
the subject before I left town,” he said. “It 
was your own idea, you may remember, that 
something might happen. Miss Allonby, you 
said, might fail in love with you, or you might 
fall in love with her. But all this is nonsense, 
and I must go and dress and call. You won't 
think that unnatural when a man has been 
away for two weeks from his intended’ 
Good-by. Dll see you to-morrow. What a 
lucky tellow I was to have a friend to take my 
place.” 

With these words Mr. Wilson shook hands 
and went away. As the door closed Mr. 
Henri Templeton fell suddenly into his seat, 
knit his brows, uttered a profane expression, 
bit his cigar in two and threw it into the grate. 

“T wish the whole affair was at the deuce!” 


me out,” said Mr. 
You had better have 


it was the opening night, | 


he growled. 


As to Mr. Wilson, his own expression of 
was not much more cheerful 


direction of Mr. Allonby’s mansion on a 
neighboring avenue. He had not made his 
evening toilet, but perhaps he thought that his 
neglect of ceremony might be counted to him 
for a virtue. He reached the house, asked for 
Miss Allonby, and was informed that she had 
a severe headache ; would Mr. Wilson excuse 
her? He went away without a word, and 


| mixed with the rush of people, and seemed to 


ponder, for his brows were knit and his eyes 
half-closed. He went to his lodgings and 


| found a letter which had just arrived on his 


table. This he read twice, and then a third 
time, and it made him still gloomier it seemed. 
Then he quickly went to bed and fell asleep. 

On the next morning he called again and 
asked for Miss Allonby. Again the message 
came, would Mr. Wilson excuse her? Her 
headache still continued and was severe. 

Wilson only bowed and went away quietly. 

“This will have to end at some time or 
other,”’ he said. 

He allowed two days to pass before he went 
back to see the young lady. Then the affair 
had really ended, it seemed, as he said it would. 

Miss Allonby had left town for some weeks 
—to travel. No message or note or other 
recognition of the existence of Mr. William 
Wilson had been left for him. It was plain 
now. 





CHAPTER III. 


T is a very disagreeable thing, indeed, to be 

engaged to be married to a young lady, to 
leave her all smiles and blushes and fondness, 
and come back a week or two afterwards and 
be turned away from her door. Headaches 
are headaches, it is true, and are sometimes 
real. But Miss Allonby’s headache seemed to 
have been produced by the approach of her 
intended ; it was quite as severe on the next 
day when he came back ; and in order to find 
alleviation from this distressing complaint, she 
had found it necessary to leave the city, and 
had forgotten to write him even a line to say 
where she was going. The servant at the door 
had not ordered him out of the house, but 
Miss Allonby had said as plainly as if she had 
used so many words: “I wish you would go 
away and not annoy me further with your 
attentions, or even your visits. All is ended 
between us, and the sooner you understand 
that distinctly, the better for you.” 

Young ladies do not express themselves after 
this fashion in articulate language; it is not 
customary. But, fortunately, there is the 
blessed resource of so conducting themselves 
that their exact sentiments are understood, and 
ne og are able to govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Will Wilson went to call on Mr. Henri 
Templeton. As he went in the direction of 
his friend’s lodgings, his face expressed no- 
thing whatever. It was neither angry, nor 
gloomy, nor anything but composed and quiet. 
He must have been a philosopher, one would 
have said—this young gentleman who had 
been so suddenly and unceremoniously thrown 
over. 

_ Mr. Henri Templeton was not at home. That 
is to say, the door of his lodgings. on the 
second floor of the handsome building, was 
It is true that, as Mr. Wilson reached 
the street and mingled with the crowd, a cor- 
ner of the curtains which made a pleasant 
half-gicom in Mr. Templeton’s apartments, 


L | rose, and the face of Mr. Templeton himself 
unwonted color on his face, and his eyes did | 


Was seen watching the retreating figure. It 
was a terribly gloomy face. and the expres- 
sion of the mouth suggested the idea that 
more than one cigar had been recently bit in 


“ you don’t seem like yourself this morning?’ | two by the gentleman. 


at 


oe wee Z 


| air of 


and | 


I shall see her this evening | 


has hap- | 





“I'm a coward as well as a wretch’ 
Mr. Henri Templeton, with knit brows and an 
misery. “If he comes back, | won’t 
sneak in this way any more, but face him and 
make a clean breast of it. I rather think 
he'll be here again this evening, or to-morrow, 
and then I’ll tell him everything.” 

Mr. Templeton had the opportunity to un- 
bosom bimself on the very same evening. His 


| friend came back, was promptly admitted, and 


Mr. Templeton met him with the air of a 
man who would much rather be in some other 
place. 

“ Well, how goes it, Harry?” said Wilson. 
“T called this morning, but you were not at 
home.”’ 

“You are mistaken, 
gloomy voice 
* Indeed! 

my call?” 

“7 knew all about it. I recognized your 
knock, and saw you go away.” 

“You are jesting! What could have 
duced you to treat an old friend so?” 

“ Being ashamed of myself!’ cried Mr. Tem- 
pleton, hurling his cigar into the fireplace, and 
rising to his feet. 

* Ashamed !” 

“It is the word! 
press the idea !”’ 

“ Harry Templeton ashamed of himself! I 
don't believe a word you say.” 

‘‘That makes it all the worse, and finishes 
me!’ the other exclaimed. 

* What on earth do you mean ?’’ said Wil- 
son, looking at him curiously. ‘ Since I have 
got back to town the whole world seems to be 


"said Templeton, in a 
“T was at home.” 


But then you didn’t know of 


in- 


There’s no other to ex- 


topsy-turvey. Youare not yourself, and other | 


people are as bad. I have just had what is 
called in slang phrase ‘a stunner.’ I called on 
Miss Allonby as soon as I arrived, and she had 
a headache ; called again—the headache con- 
tinued ; a third time—she had left town, and 
not a line or a message. It is rather hard- 
don’t you think so’ Some persons would call 
it shameful !”’ 

Mr. Templeton tore open the breast of his 
dressing-gown, as if he were stifling and 
needed breath. 

** There's something a long way more shame 
tul!’’ he exclaimed, “and that is for a man 
calling himself a gentleman to act as I have 
acted.” 

“ What in the name of heaven do you mean?” 

“] mean that I have disgraced myself, and 
if you like you can take that cane yonder in 
the corner and cane me.” 

* You seem to have lost your head! 
mad dog bitten you ?”’ 

* T wish one had! I say I have acted in a 
way unworthy of a gentleman—have broken 
faith with a friend. You can’t say anything 
to me on the subject that is harsher than 
what I think of myself.” 

Wilson was looking at him quietly and at- 
tentively. He did not seem to be by any 
means as much moved as-his friend. A lurk- 
ing smile touched the corners of his lips. 

“Well, perhaps it would be better to come 
to the particulars,”’ he said, composedly. 

“IT will,’ said Templeton, with a flushed 
face. 
Miss Allonby’s escort, etc. 
dence in me as your friend, and I have be- 
trayed your confidence.” 

“ [ know that is not true.” 

“ Not true!” 

‘You are utterly incapable of such a thing. 
You might talk from now till doomsday, 
Harry. and you could never make me believe 
you. I mean your statement that you have 
made love and offered yourself to Miss Al- 
lonby.”” 

“IT did not say I had! 1’m not quite so low 
as that,” growled Templeton. “I’d have cut 
out my tongue first, but it’s nearly or quite as 
bad.” 

“ Tell me how bad it is?” 

“Tt is this bad. She’s given you up because 
she likes me better! What did 1 tell you ?—that 
all women are fools! You are twice the man I 
am,and she prefers the half of a man. There's 
no use mincing words.. She never told me so, 
but she has shown it twenty times. I tried to 
stay away and I did, and. like a coward, went 
back. And then she wrote me word that she 
could not bear the idea of meeting you, and 
meant to leave the city and not tell you where 
she was going, but she was going to Hartford, 
if the fact would interest me/” 

Mr. Henri Templeton had seated himself in 
an armchair, and now ieaned his elbow on 
his knee and buried his hand in his hair and 
scowled at the fire. Wilson bent over and 
touched him on the shoulder and he looked 
round. 

“ Why make such a tragedy of a trifle, my 
dear fellow!” said Wilson, laughing. “ You 
are not in the least to blame.” 

‘Not to blame ?” 

“ And I never was more obliged to a friend 
in my life.” 

“ Obliged to me!” 

“In fact, the whole comedy has been put on 
the boards in the very best manner! You 
have proved yourseit the truest friend that 
man ever had, have done me a service beyond 
all estimation, and have acted in a way which 
should fill you with pride instead of self- 
reproach.” 

Mr. Templetonlooked at his friend as it he 
thought he had suddenly taken leave of his 
senses. Wilson laughed again, and, going to 
the mantel-piece, lit a cigar. Then standing in 
front of the prostrate Templeton he thus de- 
livered himself with smiling lips. 

“It is one of the vices of this human exist- 
ance, my dear friend, that people cannot al- 
ways act in a straightforward manner. It is 
not you that have deceived anybody, it is I. my- 
self, who have resorted to ruse and stratagem. 
To tell you all in a few words, there is in our 
country néighborhood a certain little cousin of 
mine, Annie by name. and we have been more 
or less in love with each other from our child 
hoed. When I came to the city I lost sight of 
her, and thought I had forgotten her. I met 


Has a 


| He's the very parti 








“You left me to take your place as | 
You had confi- | 


| on duty twice in the twenty-four hours, 
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\iiss Allonby—and you know how handsome 
she is, and [ will add how distressingly rich. 
That always goes for something,even with 
such lofty-minded characters as myself! But 
she really is handsome, you must acknowledge, 
and as witty as she is pretty. Well. to make 
a long story short, 1 paid my addresses, and 
was accepted. Did Miss Allonby really mean 
to marry me? I really don’t know. But I 
know that, in a visit home last Autumn, I 
found that J wished to marry another person. 
Annie had grown more beautiful and affec- 
tionate, and I came back crazy about her. You 
may fancy the situation then! I was engaged 
to one woman and dead in love with another. 
What was Itodo? Never was a man in such 
a dilemma. Was I to goon and marry Miss 
Allonby? That would be doing her a great 
wrong. Was I to go to her and say, ‘I am 
sorry, but I deceived myself. I do not love 
you, and I cannot marry you.’ | really 
don’t see how it is possible for a gentle- 
man to pursue such a course as that. There 
was the third, and what might be called 
the negative proceeding—to quietly neglect the 
young lady, and force her to end the affair ; 
but this is nearly as bad, I think, as the more 
brutal course. I scarcely knew what to do, 
but in a fortunate moment I thought of you, 
my dear fellow! Do you understand, now ?”’ 

Mr. Templeton seemed to be in a dream. 

“ Yes—that is—I don't see what you are 
driving at, my boy.” 

“ Why, nothing could be plainer. I said to 
myself: ‘The engagement must be broken off 
by Miss Allonby, not by myself. Perhaps she 
will break it off, it she makes the intimate ac- 
quaintance ot my friend Harry Templeton. 
handsome, good-natured, 
witty, and born to slay the sex. I will go 
away, and leave the young things together. 
I will give Miss Allonby an opportunity to 
grow fond of him. Then she will discard me, 
affairs will take their course, and all's well 
that ends well!’ Tust’s what I said, Harry, 
and I carried out my plan.”’ 

“You did, indeed, old fellow,’’ said Mr. 
Templeton, regaining some of his good spirits. 

‘It was your duty to make yourself agree- 
able, and it seems you succeeded. I did not 
lose my time either. I am not engaged to my 
cousin, of course ; but, to be plain, I am sure 
she will marry me, and the only gloom I’ve 
felt in returning was from my engagement. A 
letter from my cousin, which followed me, 
made it all the deeper. Now this is over, 
however. You see. Miss Allonby won't have 
me! Go and ask her to have you, Harry. 
The coast is clear—good luck to you!” 

Mr. Henri Templeton wrung the speaker’s 
hand, with an air of the utmost relief. 

“T always said,’ he exclaimed, “that you 
were the best old boy I knew. I was in the 
depths, and ready to cut my throat ——” 

* Tam glad you didn’t,” said Wilson, laugh- 
ing heartily. “It is bad enough to do what 
you have done already.’ 

‘What is that ?” ' 

“Cut yourself, playing with edged tools!” 


THE U.S. METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE. 
THE ** Fact Room.’’ 
: is in the ‘‘ Fact Room ”’ attached to the U. 8. 
Meteorological Signal Service Bureau at Wash- 
ing that the figures are made up for presentation 
to the public. Six men, with an officer, work here. 
The officer comes on duty at 11 P.M., and remains 
till 1:30 A.M., the men being relieved 80 as to come 
The prin- 
cipal maps are made up in this apartment. No.1, 
Showing details of weather over the United States. 
No 2. Abnormal change of barometer in United 
States. No. 3. Actual changes. No. 4. Shows abnor- 
mal change of temperature. No. 5, Actual changes. 
No. 6 is a colored map. 

At1A.M. the prediction goes tothecountry. Every- 
thing has to be charted and acted on in fifteen 
minutes. The officer has to predict the weather in 
a brief quarter ofan hour. While the operation of 
preparing the predictions is taking place, a “ trans- 
lator,’’ who stands at a desk, and who has 4,000 of 
the 8,000 cipher words by heart, reads the electric 
messages. This room is the very heart of the Signal 
Service. 

The reports are brought in to the translator on 
slips of paper—a single cipher word, say ‘‘cidi,’”’ 
means that thé wind is blowing from the West, and 
is of a threatening nature. The translator calls the 
name of the place first, then something like the fol- 
lowing: ‘Thirty, thirty-one, barometer; thirty, 
fifteen, actual barometer; seventy-nine, tempera- 
ture; seventy-four, actual temperature; humidity, 
East, fair; twelve miles velocity ; two cirrous clouds, 
N. W.; one cumulous stratum from N.E.; no 
rainfall.” 

The operator enters all this on his map, each map 
being marked bya small circle denoting station, 
each station being numbered. The operator is so 
familiar with the map that, blindfolded, he could 
put his finger on any station. On the walls are maps 
of canal routes, and the watersheds and basins of 
principal rivers. There is also a chart labeled 
** Dangerous Winds,”’ another “‘Cloud Symbols,” and 
a third “Signal Stations.’’ On the mantel-piece is an 
off-shore signal-board devoted to mariners. 

° 


The Population of China. 


A RECENT edition of Mitchell’s Geography gives 
the population of the Chinese Empire as 369,000,000, 
and its area as 4,088,000 square miles. Neither 
statement rests upon very good authority. The 
alleged extent of territory may not be far out of the 
way; but as to the inhabitants of the Flowery King- 
dom, there has never been any authentic census. 
There is reason to believe that the Chinese popula- 
tion has been immensely, in fact, most preposter- 
ously, exaggerated. In the last number of the /nter- 
national Kevww Professor Van Buren Denslow de- 
clares the assum ption—for it is nothing more—that 
the Chinese Empire, and especially China proper, 
is full to the brim with a population of from 
400,000,000 to 500,000,000—although it may seem 
audacious to question a belief so widespread and of 
so long standing—as being utterly destitute orf 
trustworthy foundation. 

No authoritative census, it appears, has ever 
been published by the Chinese Government. The 
statistics, sometimes spoken of as censuses, are 
really summaries or totals reported by foreigners 
as having been obtained by them from some emli- 
nent mandarin or learned pundit of the Empire. 
Malte Krun denounces as a fabrication the alleged 
census of 1792, which makes the population of 
China proper 3.7,467,20). J... McCulloch distrus's 
altogether the alleged Chinese censuses, particu. 
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larly the modern increase of population 
they exhibit. De Guignes, after a careful and 
close comparison of the evidences of population in 
China with those in Holland and France, concludes 
that all these reasons clearly demonstrate that 
the population of China does no. exceed that of 
other countries.’’ R. M. Martin, compiler of the 
‘*Statesman’s Year Buook,’’ says that the popular 
estimate of 425,000,000 souls for the Empire and 
405,000,000 for China proper ‘‘rests upon various 
missionary reports, none of which can lay claim to 
be more than vague computations.’’ The first 
alleged census dates in 1393, prior to the Tartar 
conquest. It states the population of China proper 


at 60,545,811. In 1753 three hundred and sixty 
years afterwards, it was computed at 102 848,258, 
being an increase of ', of 1 per cent, per annum 
But thirty-nine years afterwards, in 1792, the 
estimate had grown to 307,467,200, or more than 
treble the immediately previous figure. Mr. Davis, 


late the British Chief Commissioner in China, refers 


to a ceusus said to have been taken in 1812, making 
the population 360,279,897, while equally reliable 
exhibits obtained in 1790 showed a total of but 
143,125,225. Mr. Davis explains this bald discrep 


ancy of nearly two-thirds between two statements, 
only twenty-two years apart, by suggesting that the 
local officers evolve these imposing estimates out of 
their interior consciousness in order to please his 
Majesty the Emperor with the flattering idea of in- 
crease and prosperity. 


which | 


Professor Denslow is of opinion that the Chinese | 


| show that 7,027 


may probably reach an aggregate of 51,000,000 
1o 120,000,0 0 at the outside. Estimating the pop- | 
ulation of China at the same number per culti- 
vated acre as are sustained in France, it would 
amount to 44,997,600. That a cultivated acre will | 
sustain more than two to three times as many 


persons in China as in France, he considers as in 
the hightest degree improbable. Such enormous 
averages as 671, 705, 850, and even 2,400 inhabitants 
to the square mile, he justly deems absurd. The 
fact apparent from the best obtainable data, that 
but one acre in six in China is cultivated, wholly 
overthrows the dense population theory, one of 
whos» indices and conditions is a large ratio of 
cultivated lands to the uncultivated, Foreigners 
have been deceived by the fact that, owing to the 
entire absence of machine power and the total lack 
of means of transportation upon land, the inhabit 
aunts are for the most part massed upon the sea- 
‘ and the river banks, leaving the inland 
plateaus with a far sparsrer population and less 
tillage than in Europe. Travelers through the vast 
regions of the interior hill country of China, away 
from ie rivers, describe them as being as destitute 
of population, of roads, of human abodes and of 
tilled lands as Tartary itself. Professor Denslow 
is so far from looking at China as a filled-up 
country, eager to pour its teeming surplus into the 
United States, that he believes an American immi- 
eration, penetrating its wide stretches of territory 
{| introducing the appliances of civilization, 
youl 
t\}) port three times its present number of inhabil- 
anuis 





Longfellow and the Children. 


Mr. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW’S seventy - fourth 
birthday occurred on =unday, February 27th. The 
auniversary was commemorated by the public 
of Wheeling, West Va., on the previous 
Friday, and the following verses from the poet, in 
reply to a note from a literary society of one of the 
schools of the city, were read. 


schools 


February 21st, 188). 
In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute an unseen part, 
For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work so well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house where Gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean, 


On the back were the words; 
fellow’s compliments and good wishes.’’ 

The day was also celebrated by some of the pub- 
lic schools of Columbus, Ohio, and at the conclusion 
of the pupils’ exercises Professor Stevenson made a 
few remarks on the life-example of Longfellow, 
giving asketch of his career, and commending his 
energy as worthy of imitation on the part of all the 
children. He also read an original stanza from 
Longfellow, written for the occasion. It was in 
reply to a letter by Miss Hattie Gregory on behalf of 
the school, saying that they proposed to celebrate 
his birthday. He wrote as follows: 

If any thought of mine, e’er sung or told, 
Has ever given delight or consolation, 
Ye have repaid me back a thousand fold 
By every friendly sign and salutation. 
With compliments and good wishes of 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs., February 13th, 1881. 

Little Mignon Talbot, daughter of Acting Super- 
intendent Talbot, 
Dumb, in the same city, wrote to Mr. Longfellow, 
saying that she understood he took a great interest 
in little children, and mentioning the fact of the 
proposed celebration of his birthday. Mr. Long- 
fellow replied as follows: 

Come to me, O ye children! 
For 1 hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., February 15th, 1881. 


Snow-clearing in Paris, 

THE removal of the snow from the public streets, 
etc., in Paris, has been effected this year upon a 
novel system. The city has been divided into 
twenty-nine districts each of which is let out to a 
contractor who engages to supply so many carts, 
horses and men, immediately they are required, 
and should he fail to comply with the terms of his 
contract, he has to pay a fine. 

The men employed more or less permanently in 


of the Institution for Deaf and | 





| mercial Geography at Paris, founded 1873 


| demonstrate that its unoccupied acres could | 





|} and Quebec, 1877; 
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strong sweeping. machines, which still further 
cleanse the roads Both the Omnibus and Tram 


way Companies place horses and material generally 


at the service of the authorities on the occasion of 
heavy falls of snow. In the *: Arronudissements 

bordering the Seine the snow is thrown into the 
river as fast as removed from the surface of the 
ground In others, it is transported to plots of 
waste ground and collected there, or when there is 
sufficient water in the main-sewers and their slope 


is great enough, the snow is discharged into them. 


A Remarkable Centenarian. 


A REMARKABLI 
mont, who has just 


centenarian lives at Dorset, Ver- 
entered upon his 103d year. 
His name is Isaac Farwell, and he wasa soldier in 
the war of 1812, and since then has been a farmer, 
laying by some money He is very active, daily 
walking to the town from his farm, over a mile, 
and doing the family marketing. He has had seven 
children, two of whom are atill living at the age of 
75 and 70. To all appearances he may live many 
years yet He learned to make wicker-baskets two 
years ago as a means of passing the time 


Our Progress in Railway-building. 


THE Railway Age presents a summary showing 
the mileage of track actually laid down in the 
United States during the year 1880, The footings 


miles of new track were laid on at 
least 234 different lines. These figures are greater 
than for any year since 1871, and the mileage is 
greater by 54 per cent. than that of 1879. The Age 
anticipates that final figures will increase the grand 
total to 7,500 miles, a mileage greater than has been 
constructed in the United States or any other coun 
try in any previous year. The only Mate in which 
no work has been done is Mississippi, and the only 
Territories are Idaho, Wyoming and Indian, from 
which railroads are kept, although eager to enter, 
and Alaska Another year will see large additions 
in these Territories. Dakota leads the country with 
680 miles of new track. Texas comes next with 659; 
then Ohio, 525; New Mexico, 519; lowa, 445; Colo- 
rado, 401; Nebraska, 385; Illinois and Kansas 
each. The total mileage in the United States is 
93,704, against 60,283 in 1871, and 74,096 in 1875 





Geographical Societies of the World. 

THERE are at present sixty-five geographical so- 
cieties in the world. The oldest of these is that of 
Paris, founded 1821; there is also a society of Com 
Besides 
these, France has geographical sovieties at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Montpellier, Rouen, Nancy, 
Bergerac, Périgeux, Rocheford, Mont-de Marsan, 
Agen, Epinal, Rochelle, Douai, Dunkirk, St. Omer, 
Lille; and one is about to be founded at Bar-le-Duc. 
The Berlin Geographical Society was founded in 
2828; besides which Germany has similar societies 
at Frankfort, Darmstadt, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, 
Bremen, Hallé, Hamburg, Freiberg, Metz, Hanover; 
other societies are in formation at Halberstadt. 
Magdebourg and Jena. The London Geographical 
Society, the only one in England, was founded in 
1830. The next oldest society (after Frankfort) is 
that of Rio Janeiro, founded in 1838; the Mexico, 
1839; St. Petersburg 1845; in Russia there are, be- 
sides, societies at Tiflis, Irkutsk, Vilna, Orenburg, 
Omsk. The other societies are those of The Hague, 
1851: New York, 1852; Vienna, 1856; Geneva, 1858; 
Rome, 1867; Buda-Pesth, 1872; Amsterdam, 1873; 
Bucharest, 1875; Lisbon, 1875; Madrid, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Lima, all 1876; Stockholm 
St. Gall, Berne, Oran, 1878; Tokio, 









| 879; Buenos Ayres, Algiers and Oporto, 1880. 


“With Mr. Long- | 


Strange Forms of Fungi. 


A GENTLEMAN who recently had occasion to ex- 
plore the chambers, drifts and caverns of the old 
deserted Ophir and Mexican mines in Nevada, says 
fungi of every imaginable kind have taken posses- 
sion of the old levels. In these old mines, undis- 
turbed for years, is found a fungus world in which 
are to be seen counterfeits of almost everything 
seen in our daylight world. Owing to the warmth of 
the old levels and to the presence in them of a 
certain amount of moisture, the timbers have been 
made to grow some curious crops. Some of the 
fungi in the old chambers are several feet in height, 


| and, being snow white, resemble sheeted ghosts. 


In places are what, at a little distance, appear to be 
white owls, and thero are representations of goats 
with long beards, all as white as though carved in 
the purest marble. The rank fungus growth has 
almost closed some of the drifts. The tungi are of 
every imaginable variety. Some kinds hang dowr 
from the timbers like great bunches of snow-white 
hair, and others are great pulpy masses, 
last generally rise from the rock forming the floor 
of the drifts, and seem to have grown from some- 
thing dropped or spilled on the ground at the time 
work was in progress in these mines years ago. 
These growths have in several places raised froin 
the ground rocks weighing from ten to fifty and 
even one hundred pounds. Some of the rocks have 
thus been lifted over three feet from the ground. 
In the higher levels, where the air is comparatively 


| dry, the fungi are less massive in structure than 


beiow, and are much firmer in texture. Some re- 
semble ram's horns, as they grow in a spiral or 
twisted shape, while others, four or five feet in 
length and about the thickness of a broom handle, 
hang from the cap timbers like s0 many snakes sus- 
pended by the tails. 


| 





Work With haud or Lue \ el riiman in 
any of the trades in China gets = r week, or - 156 
per annum. But the workmen only get half that 
remuneration $1.50 per week, or $75 per annum, 
is the average rate, and it Is 1 every workman 
who can obtain it Young rs or women get 50 
cents per week,or $26 per It will be 

served that these are the wages paid in the higher 
walks of art and mechanics There is only one 
class of operatives who are more handsomely re- 


warded. Gold and silver smiths doa little better. 
rhe silk reeler or spinner sometimes gets from $1 
to $2 per day, because the silk has to be reeled off 
the cocoons in a given time, and, as a consequence 
the work has to be prosecuted day and night. Con- 
sul Denny. at Shanghai, thus figures out the ex- 
penses, per annum, of living in counection with the 
compensations specified 





For a Master, Fora Workman, 
For food, ete $72 For food, ete --» $45 
For rent, ete. 36 «For rent Come 
For clothing....... 12 For clothing.... 8 
Total $120 Total soase OD 
The same authority adds: ‘‘The master gen 


erally lives at the workshop, where he has, perhaps, 
two rooms, besides a place to cook in The 


hold furniture may be estimated at from $20 to $30. 


house- 


fhe ordinary workman, if married, will share a 
small bouse with a friend, and occupy one room, 
and have access to the kitchen, He may live with 


his parents, in which case his earnings go to the 
common fund. Under such circumstances, $10 to 
$15 will cover the value of the | ousehold fur- 
niture.’’ We have no form of Chinese life in Call- 
fornia, except in very rare cases, Which corresponds 
to that which is here portrayed. Nearly all the 
Chinese are male adults without any family ties or 
connections, at least, in this country But we get 
a glimpse of that peculiar state of things in China 
also. Consul Denny further says that if the China- 
man is ‘‘a bachelor, and away from his family, he 
will either sleep at his employer's for a considera- 
tion, or stay with a friend; in either case, his whole 
inventory consists of a box with his clothes and his 
bedding.’ This is a complete portrait of the China- 
man in California. He is got up in light march- 
ing order. 

But the common laborer, whether in fleld or 
kitchen, does not get anything like the wages of the 
skilled artisan. The farm-laborer, during harvest 
time, gets, besides his meals—worth about 10 cents — 
from 10 cents to 15 cents aday, or from 70 cens 
to. $1.05 a week. He can be hired by the month for 
from $1.50 to $2. If he gets permanent employ- 
ment he is willing to accept $12 per annum with 
board and lodging. If he works for shorter terms, 
50 cents a month will suffice for house rent, aud $2 
per annum will keep his wardrobe in repair. But 
there is a grade below these free laborers known as 


| coolies, who are often glad to work for 5 cents a day. 





These | 
} the instruments will shortly be ready. 


| Observatory. 


One kind, after sending out | 


a stem of the thickness of a pencil to the length of | 


a foot or two, appears to blossom, at least pro- 


| duces at the end a bulbous mass that has some re- 


| semblance to a flower. 


keeping the thoroughfares, etc., of Paris in good | 


order number 5,000, and are divided into sections, 
each of which is superintended by a Conducteur 
des Ponts-et-Chaussées, Directly a fall of snow takes 
place, the men of every section exert themselves to 
ihe utmost in clearing away the obstructing sub- 
stance in the localities allotted tothem. The general 
order in which the work is to be carried out is fixed 
beforehand. The roads are comprised in three 
categories, namely—tist: ‘‘ Voies de grande circula- 
tion,’’ or main thoroughfares, from which the snow 
has to be wholly removed ; 2d: ‘* Voies de moyenne 
communication,’’ or branch thoroughfares, where 
the snow is collected into a ridge near the footpath 
on each side of the road ; 3d: ** Voies de petite com- 
munication,’’ or side streets, where the snow is 
roughly collected into a ridge. Every foreman is 
provided with a plan bearing all tho streets, etc., 
within his district, on which the thoroughfares of 
the first, second and third class are marked re- 
spectively in red, blue and yellow ink. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the ovcupants of houses are 
liable to be finei if they do not keep the portion of 
the footway in front of their several abodes free 
from such substances as snow. For the actual re- 
moval of the snow from thesurface of the thorough- 
fares the municipality makes use of asort of harrow 


In all the infinite variety of 


these underground fungi it is so ,ewhat strange | 


that not one was seen at all like those growing upon 
the surface in the light of day. Nothing in the 
nature of toadstools or mushrooms was found. 


Advance of Education at the South. 


THE Arkansas Legislature has passed a Bill by an 
almost unanimous vote to appropriate $10,000 for a 
colored normal school. Florida has made wonder- 
ful progress in education the last four years, during 


| which 25 per cent. more school-houses have been 
| built and 50 per cent. more schools operated than 


| ever before. 


composed of a triangular wooden frame, with the | 


apex in front, and bearing, affixed to it. a steel 
prow, which acts like a plow on the snow, and casts 
it in ridges on each side of the roadway. When the 
main bulk has thus been cleared away, the ground 
traversed by the harrows is gone over again by 


In every Southern State indications of 
substantial progress in educational matters, by pro- 
viding liberal appropriations and a better class of 
teachers, give evidence that popular opinion has at 
last been aroused to the importance of a better and 
more liberal system of education throughout the 
South. 


Wages and Cost of Living in China. 

THERE have been many books written on China, 
from the time of Abbe Huc to the present. But 
most of them have been too general to present any 
precise idea of the actual social conditions in that 
vast empire. Recent official observation has, how- 
ever, done much to clear away the mists which 
obscure real life. Most of the trades which we 
have are carried on in the Central Flowery land. 
There are there the traditional “butcher, baker, 
and candlestick-maker.’’ But there is a peculiar- 
ity which is not found in civilization. The artist 
obtains no higher rewards than the ordinary crafts 
mab. 


There appears to be a dead level for all who | 


Uti.ization of Natural Resources. 

THE ingenuity of a certain Neapolitan gentleman 
is calculated to teach the world generally a great 
deal of wisdom. Residing at the foot of Vesuvius, 
which mountain, as everybody is aware, ejects from 
time to time a large quantity of ashes strongly im- 
pregnated with chemical substances, he resolved to 
try the effect of sprinkling a little of these carboni- 
ferous deposits upon vines infested with phylloxera. 


| 


ll dl 
dd 
t ritish Government: and that no enero eliment 
8hall be made by the said Government on the terri 
tory beyond No provision of that Convention 3 
Viola y the Boers, though Article 5 has been vio- 
lated by Briti-h shopkeepers in providing the 


natives with guns and ammunition Neverthe 
n the 12th day of April, 1877, Sir Theophilus Shep- 


stone, “ abusing a special power granted him un- 


less, 


der entirely different circumstances,’’ proclaimed 
that the Transvaal Republic was annexed to the 
possessions of the British Crown. The peo lé 


might then, says the proclamation, have lawfully 
resisted by force, but they feared that, between 
British and Colonial troops on the one hand and 
hostile African tribes on the other, they would be 
ruined, and so waited, “ being convinced that 
H.M.’s Government, better informed, would disap 
prove of the the action of her official.’’ Then fol- 
low two remarkable and decisive documents 
of them is an extract from the minutes of the I 
ecutive Council, dated April 11th, 1877, the other ¢ 
proclamation by President Burgers, April 12th, 1877, 
Both solemnly protest against Sir T. Shepstone’s 
act, and declare that a deputation shall be it to 
zland ‘‘to try and obtain a peaceful solution of 


One 








This deputation, and another in 1875, went to 
England in vain. The Zulu war followed; that was 
an excuse for postponing consideration of the Trans- 
vaal grievance. Yet the Boers, in good faith, re 
frained from taking part with the Zulus. During 
that war Sir Bartle Frere visited the Transvaal and 
tried to reconcile the people to annexation. A camp 
of more than four thousand burghers asked him to 
plead their cause with Queen Victoria, and he wrote 
a public letter which satisfied them that they had 
*‘at last found a good defender.’”” Butina private 
letter he wrote that he regretted not having cannon 
enough to disperse these rebels, After the Zulu war 
was over, Sir Garnet Wolseley went to the Tr sns- 
vaal, and, taking a different tone from Sir Bartle 
Frere, shocked its people by declaring that ‘‘as 
long as the sun shines the Transvaal will remain 
British territory.’’ The Volksraad was at once sum- 





moned ‘to proclaim what has now been pro- 
claimed,” the continuing independence of the 
Transvaal republic. Sir Garnet Wolseley was 


notified; he responded by declaring the President 
and Secretary to be guilty of high treason, Mean- 


| while, true to their policy of deceit, the colonial 


authorities misrepresented the payment of taxes 
under protest, by this peace-loving people, as a 
surrender of their cause. Then they stopped pay- 
ing taxes even und+r protest, and so, when John 
Bull was touched in his pocket, the explosion came, 
This proclamation shows by incontestable evi- 
dence that at no time did the Boers voluntarily sur- 
render their independence, and this is its language: 
“We declare before God, who knows the hearts, 


| and before the world: Any one speaking of us as 


This experiment has so far succeeded that the in- | 


sect Which specially directs its attention to ravaging 
the grape-vine has left that gentleman's grounds in 
disgust, and troubles him no more. It is evident, 
therefore, that a cure has been discovered for the 
pest, if properly used, and the fact that it comes 
from a volcano renders it all the more significant, 
Why should not our greatest curses be turned, by 


a little ingenuity, into positive blessings ? Niagara, | 


as a block to mercantile progress, is a huge patent 
fact; but its tremendous waterfall might some day 


be used to turn a vastelectrical machine capable of | 
| lighting balf a continent, while who knows what 


| might ba achieved were the great fllres which make 
general | 


volcanoes troublesome tapped for the 
public ? We are most assuredly only on ti.e very 
threshold of understanding what kind of a world it 
is in which we live. 





The Bischoffsheim Observatory. 
SoME information regarding the Observatory at 
Nice, now in course of construction through the 


rebels is a slanderer! The people of the South 


| African republic have never been subjects of Her 


Majesty, and never will be.”’ 

Such is the reason why the Boers fight. Rarely 
has a community risen against tyranny with more 
justification 

The full report of the recent battle of Spitzkop, 
where the British were so disastrously beaten, fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence of the sturdy fighting 
qualities of the Boers. The British occupied an 
eminence which gave them complete command of 
the Boer intrenchments. The Boers crept up the 
hill, and what ensued is thus narrated by a corre- 
spondent who was present: ‘‘ At last the Boers, who 
had gathered near the edge of the slope, made a 
tremendous rush at a point beyond that at which 
they had before been attacking, and where the 
number of defenders was comparatively small, 
They burst through the defenders and poured in 
over the edge of the basin, and our position was 
lost. The main line of our defenders, their flank 
turned and taken in reverse, made a rush along the 
plateau to endeavor 'o form and rally, but it was 
useless. With flerce shouts and a storm of bullets 
the Boers poured in. There was a wild rush, with 
the Boers close behind. The roar of the firing, the 
whistling of the bullets and the yells of the enemy 
made upa din which seemed infernal. All around 
men were falling. There was no resistance—no 
halt. It was a flight for life. As to the complete- 
ness of the victory there can be no question. They 
carried by sheer fighting a position which their 


| general himself considered to be, defended by the 


munificence of M. Bischoffsheim, is given by M, | 


Tissandier in La Nature, 
ground have been acquired, The situation is a 
few kilometres northeast of Nice, near the road 
from Corniche over the Mont des Mignons (or Mont 
Gros), and 375 metres above the sea. There are to 
be two large dweiling-houses for astronomers and 
for accommodation of visitors. One is already 
finished, and M. Thollen has there done some ex- 
cellent work in spectroscopy More than 250 work- 
men are at present busy on the building. Some of 
The whole 
is being organized under the auspices of the 
Bureau des Longitudes. The Gaeanvateen will 
comprise at first two equatorials, one meridian, and 
several accessory instruments. One of the equato- 
rials will probably be the largest astronomical appa- 
ratus in the world. Its focal distance will be 18 
metres, and its aperture 76 centimetres. The 
cupola will have a diameter of no less thin 22 
metres. 


Some 35 hectares 


of | 


force at his command, impregnable. Even now I 
can scarcely understand how it was done, so sudden 
was the rush, 80 instantaneous the charge from 
what we regarded as perfect safety to imminent 
peril. Upto the moment when the Boers made this 
rush they had effected no progress whatever. A few 
only of our men had been engaged. The Boers’ 
casualties were trifling in the extreme. A few min- 
utes later they held the crest of the hill, and our 
men were defending the natural basin in which 
they had been lying in apparent security. It can- 
not be denied that the capture of Majela Hill is an 
exploit of which any troops in the world might be 
proud.,’’ 

The correspondent adds: ‘‘ One ‘esson taught us 
is, that it is useless to attempt to fight the Boers 
with numerically inferior forces. In such warfare 
they are, man for man, equal and more than equal 
to our own. They are as courageous, infinitely 


| better shots and are marvelously skilled, taking 


The construction of the object glass is in- | 


trusted to MM. Paul and Prosper Henry of the Paris | 


The Mmstrument alone will cost about 
250,000 francs, and the cupola will be correspond- 
ingly expensive. The total cost of the Observatory 
will exceed two million francs, 





The Boers and their Cause. 
THE Boers are settlers in South Africa, just as the 


English are, and are descended more or less directly | 


from Dutchmen, who went there from the Nether- 


lands and founded a colony; and, in addition to the | 


Boers, there are in South Africa genuine Dutchmen, 
whoare as much modern Europeans as the English- 
men themselves. The chief grievance of the Boers 
against the English is that the latter robbed them 
of the privilege of keeping slaves, and took in hand 
the cause of the oppressed, to the overturning of 
the domestic arrangements of the Boers and the 
great annoyance of those conscientious slave- 
holders. 
at this, because they think that the service of serfs 


| 
They have always felt specially aggrieved | 


is essential to the well-being of themselves and | 


their colonies, and so firmly are their minds fixed 
in this belief that to this day they maintain a sort 
of apprenticeship which answers the purpose of 
slavery without having the offensiveness of its out- 
ward form. This, and the other aggressive and 
self-assertive proceedings which have continually 
marked the course of the Boers, are indefensible, 
of course, and bring no credit to the people who 
are guilty of them. But the course of the British 
has been equally offensive and arbitrary. This is 
clearly set forth by the *‘ Proclamation of the Tri- 
umvirate,’’ issued some time since. The triumvir- 
ate are Kruger, Pretorius and Joubert, appointed 
in the Volksraad, last December, to carry on a Pro- 
visional Government. They begin by reciting the 
Sand River Convention of 1852, whose very first pro- 
vision is this ‘‘ The Assistant Commissioners guar 
autee in the fullest manner, on the part of the 
British Government, to the emigrant farmers be- 
yond the Vaal River the right to manage their own 
affairs, and to govern themselves according to their 


own laws, without any interference on the part of | 


advantage of every cover. Their coolness under 
fire is perfect. While fighting individually, all 
work in concert and in obedience to orders, Théy 
openly express contempt for our infantry, but fear 
our cavalry and artillery.”’ 





Germany Under Bismarck. 

NEARLY all the German minor Governments seem 
to oppose Prince Bismarck’s design to extend the 
new Prussian Commercial Parliament to all Ger- 
many, and to establish an Imperial Board for the 
pensioning of invalid laborers by the German Cen- 
tral Government. Even those minor Governments 
which admit the expediency of those designs, and 
the possibility of making them work, are for the 
most part disinclined to allow their being carried 
out by the central Imperial authorities. As the 
Liberals likewise regard these plans of their great 


| adversary as calculated at once to weaken Parlia- 


ment and make the lower orders personally de- 
pendent upon the Imperial authorities, at the pe- 
cuniary expense and to the political annihilation of 
the wealthier classes, the struggle is likely to as 
sume serious proportions, the more 80 as the like 
intentions are discovered in tle project conver- 
sationally announced by the Prince to divest the 
Town Councils of the right hitherto possessed by 
them, within certain limits, to conduct the Public 
Secret Police and poor-law administration. Add to 
this the Prince’s old idea of restricting direct tax- 
ation, raising an immense sum by indirect im- 
posts. and distributing among the Town and Coun- 
try Councils that portion which will not be wanted 
for Imperial purposes, and you are in a position to 
understand the Chancellor. Were it ever carried 
out, the Berlin Central Government would be made 
omnipotent with the semi-Ministerial assistance of 
the lower classes; the local self-government of the 
people, as well as the minor courts, would be anni 
hilated, and the cultivated portion of society would 
be deprived of all independent influence upon the 
conduct of public affairs. Prince Bismarck has 
long attained to something like Parliamentary om- 
nipotence by dividing the Liberals into Liberals 
and Ultramontanes; still, what he aspires to in the 
present instance is so stupendously at variance with 
the actual condition and prevailing spirit of Ger- 
man society that there is no chance of his projects 
being realized during the continuance of peace. 
Should war break out, the universal desire to keep 
him at the head of the Foreign Office in troublous 
times might induce people to put up with some 
more unpalatable innovations in matters domestic; 
but even in this case it is universally admitted that 
bis reforms would not outlast his tenure of office. 
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THE STATUE Of 
GEN. THOMAS. 


TIVHE equestrian statue 
of General George H 
Thomas, unvailed in the 
City of Washington. No 
vember 19th, 1879, with 
im posing ceremonies 
under the auspices of the 
Army of the Cumberland, 
is the sixth bronze eques 
trian statue of heroic 
size which has been 
erected at the National 
Capital. The location is, 
perhaps, the most con 
spicuous spot for such a 
purpose in the city. At 
the Fourteenth Street Cir. 
cle, four avenues inter- 
sect, opening up in eight 
directions vistas which 
extend sheer to the Cir- 
cle of hills which sur 
round Washington. In 
one direction only is 
higher ground than the 
site of the statue visible 
within the city limits. 
Looking south, down 
Fourteenth Street, the 
view is unobstructed for 
fully fifteen miles, Three 
miles away runs the P»- 
tomac, and beyond that, 
too far to be distinctly 
visible, but in a direct 
line, stand the spires of 
Alexandria, while the 
crest of the Blue Hills of 
Virginia forms the hori- 
zon. The open space 
within the building lines 
at the intersection com- 
prises an area of three or 
four acres. In the cen- 
tre an inclosure of green- 
sward, dotted in the sea- 
son with flower beds, 
fills about one-third of 
the whoie, and in the 
middle of the inclosure 
rises the granite pedestal, 
twelve feet high, upon 
which the Thomas statue 
rests. Within plain 
sight, less than fifty rods 
away, stand the eques 
trian bronze statues of 
Scott and McPherson. 
The Thomas statue faces 
towards the south, over 
looking the hills of Vir- 
ginia, the native State of 
the distinguished soldier. 
The statue itself, the 
work of the eminent 
sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, 
of New York, bids fair to 
rank as the triumph of 
his life. The figure of 
the rider is nearly ten 
feet high, and the horse 
is proportionately colos 
sal. The General, in re- 
connoitring the position 
of the enemy, has ridden 
his horse over the ground 
between, and brought 
him to a stand on the 
summit of a gently ris- 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS, AT THE ‘‘ CIRCLE.” 








| Super EMENT, Marcu 19, 1881. 


ing ridge. He holds the 
reins lightly in his left 
hand, and, warmed by 
brisk exercise, has re- 
moved his hat and holds 
it in his right hand, the 
arm hanging straight at 
his side. His ‘forward 
calm but eager gaze is 
directed towards the 
right, so that his body is 
gently swayed in that di 

rection, and the horse, 
excited by the stop and 
by the new horizon 

with uplifted head and 
dilated nostrils, sniffs 
the air. Repose and 
dignity come from the 
solid planting of all four 
of the horse’s feet upon 
the ground and from the 
quiet seat of the rider in 
his saddle, while anima- 
tion and picturesqueness 
are gained by the upward 
swing of the lines in the 
horse’s body, and the 
alert intelligence of his 
head. The entire work is 
relieved of stiffness, the 
attitude of the horse is 
novel, and the portrait of 
the lamented rider fault 
less. 


SOME PARADOXES. 


it is difficult to believe 

that the biography of 
Dr. Johuson was written 
by a gossiping literary 
bore. 

That Cowley, who 
boasts with so much gay 
ety of the versatility of 
his passion among so 
many sweethearts, want- 
i ed the confidence even to 

HHA) address one, 
bi That the thoughtful, 
— | cast-iron essays of John 
Foster were originally 
written as love-epistles to 
the lady who became his 
wife. 

That Byron would never 
help any one to salt at 
the table, nor be helped 
himself. 

That the ode of temper- 
ance, ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,’”’ was written by 
a journeyman printer 
under the inspiration of 
brandy. 

That so many of the 
exquisite letters of Lady 
Montagu were destroyed 
by her mother, who ‘‘ did 
not approve that she 
should disgrace her fa- 
mily by adding to its 
literary honors.’’ 

That Luther, the great 
est of reformers, and 
Baxter, the greatest of 
the Puritans, and Wes- 
ley, the greatest religious 
leader of his century, be- 
lieved in witchcraft. 

















WASHINGTON, D. C,— 





INTERIOR OF THE ‘‘ FACT ROOM,” WHERE THE WEATHER PROBABILITIES ARE MADE UP, 
THE METEOROLOGICAL WORK OF THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE.—From Sxercues by H. A. Ocpen-—Sre Pace 54. 
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HON. JAMES G, BLAINE, SECRETARY OF STATE, HON, WILLIAM WINDOM, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
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HON, THOMAS L, JAMES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. “HON. SAMUEL J. EIREWOOD, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 





HON. WILLIAM H, HUNT, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. HON, WAYNE M‘VEAGH, ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S CABINET. 





